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Introduction 


The academic discussion of Byzantine iconography has long been fascinated with 
the Iconoclast Era. By comparison, the period immediately preceding Iconoclasm (c.680— 
720) has been largely neglected. Furthermore, even when this specific period is studied, 
there seems to be an implicit presumption that its importance is strictly dependent upon the 
later iconoclastic activity of the eighth and ninth centuries.' This is particularly evident 
with regard to the Quinisext Council (691/2). Consequently, this study aims to re-examine 
the Quinisext and consider how iconography at the turn of the seventh century may have 
been significant in its own right. 

The Quinisext Council itself contains at least two features that suggest iconography 
in this period may have functioned in unique ways from iconography during Iconoclasm. 
The first feature is well known among art historians, although we will contend not well 
studied. It relates to three distinct canons of the council (Cs.73, 82, 100) that declare new 
mandates for how iconography should be regulated and maintained. Significant for this 
study is the fact that the bishops at the council reveal a very piecemeal and nebulous 
conceptualisation of iconography, as they had not yet been confronted by the universal 
attack on icons. This imprecise stance towards iconography is also reflected in 
contemporary hagiography of the period, which will be carefully inspected throughout this 
study. 

Second, the Quinisext Council displays strong eschatological and apocalyptic 
imagery. Although this was undoubtedly associated with the growing success of the 
Islamic Caliphate, the views at the end of the seventh century were pointedly different 
from those during the first several decades of Islam’s existence. Initially, Christians 
viewed Islam as a minor threat, and sometimes merely as another Christian sect.” But by 
the end of the seventh century, it was all too clear that Islam was indeed a distinct religion 
and that it was threatening the very existence of the Byzantine Empire. It may not be 


coincidence that while numerous apocalyptic declarations were signalling the ‘decade of 





' Take, for example, N. Baynes, ‘The Icons before Iconoclasm’, Harvard Theological Review 
44 (1951): 93-106. 
For an excellent treatment of these attitudes see S. Griffith, The Church in the Shadow of the 
Mosque: Christians and Muslims in the World of Islam (Princeton, 2010). 


weeks”, the Quinisext Council was also convened seventy years after Muhammad and his 
new followers migrated to Medina in 622. As the Byzantines searched for reassurance, the 
Bible was mined for apocalyptic images of hope. Although extant iconographic evidence is 
scant, the Quinisext along with apocalyptic literature of the time tells us a great deal about 
the iconographic decisions made by an imperial Church facing the eschaton. 

Perhaps the most significant reason the iconographic consequences of these two 
factors have been overlooked is due to what can be called the “linear model” of Iconoclasm, 
which has formed the backbone of most major works on the subject. Although it has been 
utilised in various ways, the linear model generally understands the imposition of 
Iconoclasm in c.730 as the inevitable climax of a regular pattern of development within a 
broadly homogeneous culture. Or, to quote the respected Byzantinist, Averil Cameron, it 
can be described as *... a seamless “rise” in the attention given to religious images from 
about AD 550, which culminated in the excesses to which the iconoclasts objected...”.? 
Imbedded in this model are two related yet separate assumptions. First, 1t assumes that the 
Christian activity before Iconoclasm was consistent in its movement towards a climax. 
Thus, if Pre-Iconoclast attitudes regarding the importance of icons could be depicted as a 
line graph, there would be no sections with negative slopes. Second, the linear model 
assumes that Pre-Iconoclast opinions of icons were binary and closely related. Hence, 
Byzantines either passively accepted the ubiquity of icons or mildly complained about it, 
but everyone generally understood the importance and sanctity of images in the Church. 

The predominance of the basic “linear model” in scholarship on Byzantine 
Iconoclasm can be traced back to at least 1954 when Ernst Kitzinger wrote his laudable 
article, The Cult of Images in the Period Before Iconoclasm. Therein, he solidified what 
would remain the standard view for the next three decades: 


There can be no doubt that in the second half of the sixth century the cult of images 
was vastly increased and intensified, primarily in the East, and that it maintained 
this new strength throughout the seventh century and, indeed, until the outbreak of 
Iconoclasm.* 





? A. Cameron, ‘The Anxiety of Images: Meanings and Material Objects’, in A. Lymberopoulou 
(ed.), Images of the Byzantine World: Visions, Messages and Meanings: Studies Presented to Leslie 
Brubaker (Farnham, 2011), 49. 

* E, Kitzinger, ‘The Cult of Images in the Age before Iconoclasm’, in DOP, vol. 8 (Cambridge, 
MA, 1954), 95. 


The most valuable contribution of Kitzinger’s article was that he carefully presented in 
chronological sequence most of the textual references to images that were available at the 
time. His presentation was more substantial than any before it and was all the more 
important considering the relative inaccessibility of the MSS. Kitzinger’s model was 
widely accepted and the basic ideas were repeated in many works. It was notably espoused 
by Peter Brown in his article, A Dark-Age Crisis, which sought to explain Iconoclasm as 
the climax of consistent developments at the level of “popular religion’ within the empire 
stretching back into the earliest phases of late antiquity.° 

Beginning in the 1980s, Leslie Brubaker has pioneered an alternative narrative for 
the Pre-Iconoclast era.° She has rightly challenged the authenticity of virtually every image 
reference listed by Kitzinger and has greatly improved our understanding of iconophile 
interpolations. Based upon these later textual insertions, Brubaker has pushed back the 
inauguration of a mature ‘cult of images’ from the second half of the sixth century to the 
late seventh century. Still, like Kitzinger’s and Brown’s, Brubaker’s model remains tacitly 
linear.’ 

This dissertation fundamentally challenges the linear model and will explicitly 
argue against it throughout the following pages. Where the linear model naturally employs 
quantitative analyses, this study will take a more qualitative approach to iconography. 
Where the linear model has observed increasing appearances of icons in the historical 
record, this study will concentrate on their changing and diverging functions. By 
considering the Pre-Iconoclast era in its own context, this dissertation hopes to demonstrate 
that a dynamic spectrum of iconographic perceptions existed before the famous theological 
debates polarised the empire into the opposing parties of ‘iconophiles’ and “iconoclasts.” 
We are keenly aware of the dangers in allowing new generalisations to replace old ones. 
Although it will be difficult and tedious, this study will focus as specifically as possible 
upon individual circumstances with the goal of providing a detailed portrayal of a specific 


period rather than a generalised narrative for several centuries. 





? P. Brown, ‘A Dark-Age Crisis: Aspects of the Iconoclastic Controversy’, The English 
Historical Review, 88 (1973): 1-34. 

DA Brubaker, ‘Icons Before Iconoclasm?’, in Settimane Di Studio Del Centro Italiano Di Studi 
sull'Alto Medioevo 45 (Spoleto, 1998), 1215-54, 

7 See Cameron, ‘Anxiety of Images”, 49. 
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Considering the specificity of this study, it is important to explain why and how our 
period was chosen. The chronological parameters (c.680—720) were largely influenced by 
the work of Brubaker. She identifies 680 as the approximate beginning of a cult of ‘holy 
portraits’ in several of her works.* Thus, although this dissertation is primarily concerned 
with the status of icons following the Quinisext Council in 691/2, the beginning date of 
680 for this study makes clear that we are directly addressing Brubaker’s view of the Pre- 
Iconoclast era. Additionally, the date 680 neatly aligns with the Sixth Ecumenical Council 
(680/1). Considering the fact that the Quinisext saw itself as a continuation of the previous 
two ecumenical councils, it is certainly worth exploring its relationship to the council of 
680/1. 

The selection of the 720 as the terminus for this study is slightly less important. 
One influencing factor is the idea of ‘Twenty Years of Anarchy’, a phrase coined by John 
Bury in reference to the years 695-717.’ Bury was focused on the rapid displacement of 
emperors during these years, but the fact that this period was extremely volatile is 
especially pertinent to our goal of deconstructing the linear model of Iconoclasm. Another 
factor in the selection of 720 is connected to the ‘official’ beginnings of Iconoclasm. 
Current scholarship — largely affected by the recent work of Brubaker and John Haldon — 
tends to downplay the role of Leo III’s edicts issued between c.726—730 in promoting 
Iconoclasm and instead emphasise the role played by his son, Constantine V." 
Nonetheless, it is clear that the long reign of Leo III (717—741) stands in marked contrast 
to Bury’s period of ‘anarchy’. Thus, regardless of who actually initiated Iconoclasm, our 
study stops well before the important actions of both Leo III and Constantine V. Because 
this disseration omits the actual period of Iconoclasm, it will not be concerned with 
offering any explanations for its ‘outbreak’. Rather, the hope is that by filling at least some 
of the gaps existing in current historiography, future work may be better equipped to 


understand exactly how Iconoclasm arose. 





" Brubaker, ‘Icons Before Iconoclasm?'; L. Brubaker and J. Haldon, Byzantium in the 
Iconoclast Era (ca 680—850): The Sources: An Annotated Survey (Aldershot, 2001); L. Brubaker and J. 
Haldon, Byzantium in the Iconoclast Era, C. 680—850: A History (Cambridge, 2011); L. Brubaker, 
‘Icons and Iconomachy”, in L. James (ed.), A Companion to Byzantium (Chichester, 2010), 323-37. 

? J. B. Bury, A History of the Later Roman Empire: From Arcadius to Irene (395 A.D. to 800 
A.D.), vol. 2 (Chicago, 1967), 2:352-86; cf. W. Kaegi, Byzantine Military Unrest, 471-843: An 
Interpretation (Amsterdam, 1981), 186. 

'* Brubaker and Haldon, The Iconoclast Era, 69-155. 
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Like the time frame, the use of the term ‘iconography’ in the title has been carefully 
selected. The primary purpose in using ‘iconography’ rather than simply ‘icons’ is a matter 
of inclusivity. The ambiguity of the Greek word sik@v has often caused frustration for 
scholars wishing to identify a specific type of image in the literary sources. The reality is 
that sik@v was used in a very broad sense before the Iconoclast debates forced the Church 
to refine its terminology. Accordingly, this study hopes to consider a broad range of 
iconography. In addition to paintings on wood, we will include mosaics, frescoes, coins, 
and svAoyiat (pilgrim tokens) in our discussion of iconography. For the sake of clarity, the 
English word ‘icon’ will be reserved for specific references to paintings on wooden panels. 
The term ‘portrait’ may be used to describe the content of an icon, but will also be applied 
to images on coins, frescoes, and mosaics where an individual is depicted only above the 
chest or shoulders. This allows the word ‘image’ to describe other specimens, such as what 
was most likely featured on material objects like evAoyiat. Finally, the term ‘iconography’ 
will be employed in general ways to describe virtually any visual depiction except for 
words and geometric patterns. 

The following pages will be divided into four chapters. The first chapter 
endeavours to give a sense of the incredibly complex and heterogeneous world of 
Byzantine iconography. In order to do this, it will first be necessary to deconstruct the 
linear models of Kitzinger and Brubaker. Once these linear models have been set aside, 
attention will shift towards the array of iconography present in the late seventh and early 
eighth centuries. This will include discussion of both literary references as well as extent 
artefacts. An important goal of this chapter is to partition iconography with respect to both 
form and content. Thus, an evAoyia with an image of a saint will be juxtaposed with a 
painting of the saint on a wooden panel; images of Christ and Mary will be juxtaposed 
with images depicting saints and angels. 

The second chapter attempts to locate a monastic view of iconography. It will be 
argued that icons played a different role within monastic communities than they did at the 
popular or imperial levels. To the best of our knowledge, no study of this period has 
specifically considered the role of icons within monastic communities. Modern collections 
of icons at monasteries such as Saint Catherine’s seem to demonstrate that icons were 


important for monks, but we will suggest that this importance was more inspirational than 
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anything else. This will be accomplished by focusing on the works of Anastasius of Sinai 
and John Climacus. The key themes of intercession, miracles, and especially death found 
in their writings will help us assess how icons may and may not have functioned within the 
monastic world. 

The third chapter examines the importance of iconography from an imperial 
perspective. The primary source for this chapter is the Acts of the Quinisext Council. In 
addition to a re-evaluation of well-known canons of the Quinisext, special attention will 
also be given to the eschatological themes of the council. It will be suggested that the lamb 
imagery mentioned in C.82 reflects far more eschatological preference than previously 
thought. The Apocalypse of Pseudo Methodius — possibly written in the same year as the 
Quinisext — will serve as an integral text for the comparison of eschatological attitudes at 
the end of the seventh century. 

Finally, the fourth chapter will consider popular attitudes of the laity towards 
iconography. This chapter concentrates on Anastasius’ Questions and Answers (henceforth 
Q&A) and also makes use of the anonymous Miracles of Saint Artemius. Considerable 
space will be devoted to the afterlife, which was something of a preoccupation at the turn 
of the seventh century. Additionally, we will address the practice of Christian incubation 
and what such practices can reveal about the role of icons and other images in shrines. A 
new paradigm for understanding popular interaction with icons will be presented based 
upon the relation between the indwelling (€voixéw) of the Holy Spirit and the part played 


by the laity in miracles involving icons. 
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Chapter 1 


Deconstructing the Linear Model of Iconoclasm 


As mentioned in the introduction, deconstructing the linear model of Iconoclasm is 
an essential prerequisite for the undertaking of this study. Until such deconstruction occurs, 
the evidence from the period of c.680—720 will continue to be interpreted in ways that 
support the linear narrative. We can begin by noting some of the specific flaws of the 
linear model, which are manifested to varying degrees by different scholars and in different 
works. First, scholars who utilise the linear model tend to misconstrue the body of 
evidence they believe to be relevant. Most often this occurs through the imposition of 
anachronisms on the sources. By focusing too heavily on an understood ‘end-result’ (e.g. 
the Council of 787), scholars describe the intervening period using terms that lacked 
precise definitions at the time or were absent from the contemporary sources. The prime 
example is the term apotóturoc, although zpookóvnoig (adoratio) is also handled 
inconsistently. Both of these terms will be discussed below. 

The second and associated problem of the linear model involves the neglect and 
marginalisation of iconographic references that fall outside the body of perceived relevant 
evidence. Brubaker famously focuses only on ‘holy portraits’ and thereby excludes a vast 
body of iconographic material and references from study.'' Similarly, Thomas Noble uses 
as his criterion ‘pictures... that did things’.'* Such observations are not necessarily 
intended as a critique of these authors’ methods. In fact, streamlined criteria are practically 
essential for those studies that cover a period of several hundred years. However, because 
seventh-century Byzantium offers such meagre evidence, the luxury of studying a specific 
type of iconography cannot be afforded if one hopes to understand the ‘cult of images’ as a 
whole. By focusing on a very narrow period of history, this dissertation hopes to treat with 
more precision the mixed body of iconographic sources that are often labelled as 


aberrations and anomalies. 





ll Brubaker, ‘Icons Before Iconoclasm?’, 1215-16. 
TEX Noble, Images, Iconoclasm, and the Carolingians (Philadelphia, 2009), 30. 
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Kitzinger’s Model 

Kitzinger is indicative of the first flaw mentioned above because he interprets 
widely varying iconographic examples as collectively telling a consistent narrative. 
Brubaker takes issue with many of the literary sources Kitzinger uses to construct his 
model and on that basis essentially claims that he places the beginning of the cult of 
images too early (c.550)." In contrast, our main critique is that Kitzinger concludes that 
increasing iconographic references prove that the cult of images grew in a ‘seamless and 
organic” fashion from c.550-730.'* Also problematic is the fact that he focuses 
disproportionately on sources (especially those involving árotpórala and rada) from 
c.550-650 to demonstrate a linear narrative that culminates in c.730. In fact, the only 
source he mentions from between 680 and 730 is the Quinisext Council. This is 
particularly strange when he himself describes this exact period as one of “intensification” 
before the “explosion” of Iconoclasm.'* 

Kitzinger uses broad criteria for what may be included in the “cult of images”. To 
his credit, he carefully organises his study of icons into four distinct categories: devotional 
practices, magical properties, áxotpórala and moAAddia, and images of miraculous 
origin." He conducts an admirable study concerning the qualities of these categories and 
offers convincing theories for how each came to be. For example, he deftly describes the 
subtle transition from honour given to imperial portraits after the Christianisation of the 
empire and weaves in other factors such as the concept of ad statuas confugere." However, 
the affinity he finds in the development of the four categories is not as streamlined as he 
would have us believe. 

Kitzinger is able to achieve a sense of uniform development across his four 
categories by frequently discussing the blurring of the line “between image and 


» 19 


prototype'. The relation of the prototype to an image was famously addressed in the 





3 See also the arguments of A. Grabar, L'empereur dans l'art Byzantin: recherches sur l'art 
officiel de l'empire d'Orient (Paris, 1936), 169-170; A. Grabar, L'Iconoclasme Byzantin: dossier 
archéologique (Paris, 1957), 77—91. 

i Brubaker, ‘Icons Before Iconoclasm?”, 1217. 

5 Kitzinger, “The Cult of Images”, 121. 

16 Tbid., 85 for ‘explosion’ and 87 for ‘intensification’. 

7 Tbid., 96. 

'§ Tbid., 122-23. 

13 Ibid., here at 101; cf. 123, 136, and especially 139—150. 
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fourth century by Basil of Caesarea in his De Spiritu Sancto.” Basil wrote, ‘the honour 
paid to the image passes on to the prototype’.”' Although he was referencing images of the 
emperor, Basil’s primary concern was to show that all members of the Godhead deserved 
equal honour. However, no other author uses the term zpotóruzog with reference to 
images until John of Damascus in the eighth century. Therefore, Kitzinger”s consideration 
of image and prototype as “the most important feature of the cult of images in the period 
under review” is a clear anachronism.” 

Once this anachronism is identified, the fragmentary quality of Kitzinger’s model 
becomes more obvious. There is, however, another feature of his linear model that acts as a 
strong unifying force: opposition. He claims that an ‘undercurrent of at least potential 
iconoclasm does in fact run through the entire history of the Church’, thus conforming to 


his linear model.” 


But this is quite difficult to demonstrate, especially since his use of the 
word ‘potential’ makes the claim nearly impossible to gainsay. Building upon the work of 
Norman Baynes, Kitzinger divides opposition to icons into that which came from within 
the Church and that which came from outside the Church.” Unfortunately, he can produce 
only two instances of opposition to images from the sixth or seventh centuries, both of 
which are found in peripheries of the empire. The first instance comes from Bishop 
Serenus of Marseilles, who either destroyed or removed images that he observed people 
adoring.” Valuable though this source is from an iconographic stance, as an example from 
the West it is not entirely helpful in establishing the attitudes or continuity of the cult of 
images in the eastern empire, where the bulk of evidence is found. The second instance is 
from Armenia. While this reference is probably more connected to the Byzantine ‘cult of 
images”, it too is somewhat obscure as it involves only a coterie of monks.”° 

In view of the deficiencies in Kitzinger’s model, we must assert that the 
proliferation of the images themselves and ‘potential’ opposition to them does not 


demonstrate that they were growing in a uniform manner. Several examples will quickly 





2 Basil of Caesarea, De Spiritu Sancto, PG 32 (149C). 

2 Tbid., T] tfi £ikÓóvoc tum] exi TO TPWTOTUTOV SiaBaivel. 

dl Kitzinger, “The Cult of Images”, 101. 

2 Ibid., 85. 

” Baynes, ‘The Icons before Iconoclasm’. 

il Gregory the Great, Epistola CV (1027f.) and Epistola XII (1128f.), PL 77. 
?6 Kitzinger, ‘The Cult of Images”, 132-33. 
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illustrate this reality. The first example concerns the trial of Maximus the Confessor 
(c.580—662) at which everyone involved placed their hands on the gospel book and icons 
in confirmation (Pefaíworc).” Kitzinger notes this episode in his section on ‘devotional 
practices” of icons and attempts to justify such categorisation by noting the tradition of 
using gospel books as ‘quasi-legal instruments”, but the correlation feels quite strained. 
Other images of our period had overtly didactic dimensions, such as the narrative scenes in 
Santa Maria Antiqua, while many MS illuminations probably functioned primarily as 
decoration (e.g. the Rabbula Gospels). The images used by Anastasius of Sinai were 
neither didactic nor decorative, but functioned as the ideal weapon in his polemic against 
Monophysites.”” Finally, Kitzinger leaves no room for the unique function of ex voto 
images, perfect examples of which are to be found in the Church of Saint Demetrius in 
Thessaloniki.?? In light of these brief examples, it appears that icons gradually diverged in 
their range of function rather than maintaining a singular purpose. 

At the end of his article, Kitzinger draws several radical conclusions about images, 
such as his assertion that artists before Iconoclasm were called to create a *shel in which 
heavenly persons could “take up their abode”.* Most important for our study, however, is 
his general identification of images as 'vehicle[s] for divine forces”. Apart from its 
chronology, this basic idea has been endorsed by most scholars since Kitzinger. We must 
remind the reader that our intention is not to debunk the fact that some images did adopt 
roles as vehicles to the divine, but rather to emphasise that the actual evidence is far more 


complex and dynamic than the narrative Kitzinger espouses. 


Brubaker's Model 


Brubaker exemplifies the second flaw inherent in the linear model because she 


excludes evidence that could complicate or even nullify her conclusions. Along with Paul 





27 Maximus the Confessor, Acta II, 18 and 26, PG 90 (156A—B and 164A—B); cf. Miracles, 
M.18 (117). 

*8 See C. Cecchelli, G. Furlani, and M. Salmi, (eds), The Rabbula Gospels: Facsimile Edition 
of the Miniatures of the Syriac Manuscript Plut. I, 56 in the Medicaean-Laurentian Library (Olten, 
1959). 

? See Kartsonis, 40—67 and Ch.2 below. 

30 : 

See Fig.1. 
?! Kitzinger, “The Cult of Images”, 150. 
32 51: 

Ibid. 
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Speck, she has argued that a fully formed ‘cult of images’ only surfaced in the last quarter 
of the seventh century and that when it did, it featured an unprecedented understanding that 
supplicants could directly access the prototype through the transparent ‘window’ of their 
holy portrait.** Although she has observed that “different levels of meaning accrued to the 
holy portraits at different times’ and would not consider her model linear, Cameron has 
keenly observed that the Brubaker model is ‘equally linear’ in comparison to that of 
Kitzinger.** Nobody denies that at least some portion of Byzantium viewed holy portraits 
as “windows” in the late seventh century. But we will show in the following chapters that 
this is a misleading criterion because icons were serving several other vital roles 
throughout the seventh century. 

This dissertation is not the first study to challenge Brubaker. For instance, Gerhard 
Wolf considers Brubaker’s model to be ‘rather radical’ and Matthew Dal Santo has 
recently provided a convincing critique.” Dal Santo contends that the rich collection of 
extant evAoyiat, which is ignored by Brubaker in her arguments, should greatly influence 
our view of the Pre-Iconoclast world. He writes, 


Complementing the well known icons of Christ, the Virgin, and the saints from 
Sinai and Rome, the pilgrims’ tokens and other images referred to here rather 
display the existence of a large body of holy portraits in contexts that made their 
veneration exceedingly likely by ca.600. 


Even if Dal Santo exaggerates the likelihood that edAoyiat were venerated, their popularity 
cannot be ignored. Along these lines, our primary criticism of Brubaker is that she restricts 
her assessment of iconography to holy portraits and thus excludes a large collection of 


specimens that are valuable in understanding the period, namely evAoyiai and what she 





33 See Brubaker, ‘Icons Before Iconoclasm?”, 1216 and P. Speck, ‘Wunderheilige und Bilder: 
zur Frage des Beginns der Bilderverehrung’, Varia 3, Poikila Byzantina 11 (1991): 163-247; Although 
this argument first appears in Brubaker’s article, ‘Icons Before Iconoclasm?’, it has been repeated to 
varying degrees in several other works. See L. Brubaker, ‘Icons and Iconomachy’, in L. James (ed.), A 
Companion to Byzantium (Chichester, 2010), 323-37; L. Brubaker and J. Haldon, Byzantium in the 
Iconoclast Era (ca 680-850): The Sources: An Annotated Survey (Aldershot, 2001); The recent 
formidable book features an integration of many updated studies, but its basics arguments regarding the 
period of this study (c.680—720) are mostly unchanged. L. Brubaker and J. Haldon, Byzantium in the 
Iconoclast Era, C. 680-850: A History (Cambridge, 2011). 

" Brubaker, ‘Icons Before Iconoclasm?”, 1235; Cameron, ‘Anxiety of Images”, 49. 

5 G. Wolf, “Icons and Sites”, in M. Vasilaké (ed.), Images of the Mother of God: Perceptions 
of the Theotokos in Byzantium (Aldershot, 2005), 26; M. J. Dal Santo, ‘Text, Image, and the “Visionary 
Body” in Early Byzantine Hagiography: Incubation and the Rise of the Christian Image Cult”, Journal 
of Late Antiquity 4 (2011): 31—54. 
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calls ex voto images.** Consequently, she concludes that “there is little evidence for a “cult 
of sacred images” before 680.*” 

Brubaker believes three main literary references signify that holy portraits were, 
however, being viewed as transparent “windows” for accessing the divine by c.700. The 
first is found in On the Holy Places, written by Adamnan before 688.** He recounts a story 
that his fellow abbot, Arculf, had heard in the Holy Land in the early 680s regarding a 
soldier who spoke to an image of Saint George “as if it were George present in person”.* 
Although this important story is the most convincing example of the ‘transparency’ 
Brubaker studies, she herself admits the problematic nature of the story coming from the 
distant island of Ionia in the Latin West.*° Additionally, we will demonstrate that the idea 
of ‘presence’ can be found much earlier in cultic settings, such as at the Church of Saint 
Demetrius in Thessaloniki. 

The second reference comes from Stephen of Bostra’s work Against the Jews 
(c.700).* Here, Stephen bases the legitimacy of zpookbvyotc before icons on the fact that 
Moses and the nation of Israel venerated (xpookvvyjoavtt) the cherubim that God had 
ordered be made for the temple. Stephen wrote, ‘Veneration is the symbol by which 


honour is given.'? 


While Brubaker claims that such a statement regarding zpookovnoig 
reinforces the phenomenon of the transparent holy portrait at this time, there is nothing in 
Stephen's writing that necessitates such an interpretation. In fact, it bears strong affinity to 
Basil's statement, already mentioned, concerning imperial portraits. But while both Basil 
and Stephen speak of giving honour (ti), Stephen does not describe that honour being 
given to the prototype. Therefore, there is nothing to indicate that he means to convey what 
Brubaker means by ‘transparent’. The analogy is difficult because it involves cherubim 


rather than Christ, the Virgin, or the saints, and would require careful consideration of 





°° For Brubaker on ex voto images see Brubaker, “Icons Before Iconoclasm?”, 1235ff. 

37 Tbid., 1253. 

28 Adamnan, De locis sanctis, CCSL 175, 175-234; cf. Brubaker, ‘Icons Before Iconoclasm?’, 
1248. 

ic Adamnan, De locis santics, CCSL 175, 231-32; cf. Brubaker, ‘Icons Before Iconoclasm?’, 
1248-49. 

Él Brubaker, ‘Icons Before Iconoclasm?”, 1248-49. 

^! For problems with the text see ns. 111 and 112 in Ibid., 1250. 

? Koi ñ LIV zpookovnoig TUS ott ODUBOAOV. 
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Stephen’s theology to unravel. Although this reference to images is certainly fascinating, it 
does not seem to endorse Brubaker’s model for the period. 

Third, Brubaker mentions an image discussed by Anastasius of Sinai in his edited 
Hodegos (early 690s).? As will be considered further in Ch.2, Anastasius employed icons 
during his debates with Monophysites as a method of argument that could not be 
manipulated or reversed by his opponents. Although Anastasius was passionate about 
Christ’s suffering in the flesh, he does not conflate his admiration for Christ with the image. 
Therefore, the image in the Hodegos really has nothing to do with the issue of transparency, 
and it is unclear how exactly Brubaker wishes this piece of evidence to fit in her 
presentation. Ironically, there is a seldom-discussed story in Anastasius’ Tales II that may 
actually provide the strongest evidence for a ‘transparent’ holy portrait around the year 690, 
which we will discuss in Ch.4.% 

Literary references aside, Brubaker considers only a very narrow range of material 
artefacts for her study of the Pre-Iconoclast period.* Even if one allows her dismissal of 
evioyío1, which can feature somewhat small and crude depictions, her neglect of ex voto 
images is surprising. Her reason for doing so is rooted in the fact that because these images 
were normally created in gratitude towards a saint, they could not possibly have acted as 
windows to the holy; in her own words, ‘They conclude the healing (or whatever 
successful outcome was desired), they do not participate in it." Such a view may be 
conceded for the donor who commissioned the image, but does not seem plausible for all 
the others who would have viewed it. Churches and shrines were highly communal spaces 
with many layers of tradition and practice. The Miracles of Saint Artemius as well as 
stories from other cults — such as that of Saints Cosmas and Damian — provide examples of 


charismatic communal cultures where people slept, ate, heard dramatic stories of healing, 





% For key information on the dating of Hodegos see A. Binggeli, ‘Anastase le Sinaite: récits sur 
le Sinai et récits utiles a l'àme: édition, traduction, commentaire’, unpublished Ph.D. thesis, 2 vols, 
Université Paris IV (2001) 341-44. 

^ Tales II, $18; cf. Ch.4 below. 

4 Brubaker and Haldon's annotated survey includes a great deal of material culture, but sadly 
they exclude many of the specimens that are most important for the late seventh century, such as the 
images in the Church of Saint Demetrius and several early icons at Saint Catherine's monastery. See 
Brubaker and Haldon, The Sources. 

46 Brubaker, ‘Icons Before Iconoclasm?”, 1238. 
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and even had their hair cut by the resident barber.” Consequently, we must view these 
spaces and the images in them as extremely dynamic — capable of discarding as well as 
acquiring new meaning. Specifically discussing the Church of Saint Demetrius, Robin 
Cormack offers a vital perspective on this topic: 


The icons record miracles and other benefits, but they are not just mirrors of events. 
Once set up they become effective vessels in themselves, to which prayers can be 
directed and from which further benefits are guaranteed. They offer security in 
life. 


Even if ex voto images were viewed differently from others initially (which is unlikely), 
there is no indication that such restrictions were maintained for following generations. In 
fact, as implied by Cormack, the knowledge that a previous supplicant had obtained their 
request of a saint may have actually inspired later viewers of ex voto images to more 
eagerly direct their prayers to that specific image of the saint. In this regard, the Church of 
Saint Demetrius deserves additional discussion. 

Brubaker’s assessment of the mosaics (Fig.1) and frescoes in Thessaloniki 
concentrates on the possibility of images to ‘intercede for individuals’ and she insists that 
in the 660s holy portraits of Demetrius did not yet act as ‘conduits to the divine that could 
be accessed by ordinary people". She bases this conclusion on the fact that individuals 
thanked Demetrius for “direct intervention’ rather than the image itself.” But if the images 
functioned as windows, would not the supplicants naturally thank the saint himself rather 
than the image? This becomes more apparent when we consider the multisensory 
experience of individuals at the shrine of Demetrius. As Liz James has shown, physical 
touching and kissing of images were often integral factors in experiencing them.?' When 
we add to this the ‘permanence’ of Demetrius’ presence and the understanding that he 
actually inhabited his shrine in the church, every element of the shrine from the smells to 


the sounds becomes a component of the experience of Demetrius. Supplicants may not 





* For the barber see M.34 in L. Deubner, Kosmas und Damian: Texte und Einleitung (Leipzig, 
1907), 184—187; cf. I. Csepregi, “The Miracles of Saints Cosmas and Damian: Characteristics of Dream 
Healing’, Annual of Medieval Studies at the CEU 8 (2002): 89-121. 

^5 R, Cormack, Writing in Gold: Byzantine Society and Its Icons (Oxford, 1985), 93. 

4 Brubaker, ‘Icons Before Iconoclasm?”, 1235. 

% Thid. 

`l L, James, ‘Senses And Sensibility In Byzantium’, Art History 27 (2004): 522-37. 
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have given explicit credit to an image of Demetrius that they touched, but it undoubtedly 
formed a vital way to “access” Demetrius. 

The only other foundation Brubaker uses for her dismissal of ex voto images is a 
questionable interpretation of one of the most important surviving icons at Saint 
Catherine”s Monastery. The icon (Fig.2) features a bust of Saint Peter and three medallions 
(cupula) above his head.” The central medallion is clearly an image of Christ, but because 
of a few irregularities, Brubaker interprets the medallions on either side of Christ (a young 
male on Christ’s right and a veiled female on Christ’s left) as supplicants of Saint Peter, 
thus making the icon an ex voto image. The icon features several classical characteristics, 
such as Christ at the three-quarters position, but also an aberration from the standard 
positions of John and Mary in the Deésis. Thus, Brubaker believes that the medallions 
cannot be Mary and John.” Although he recognised the unusual arrangement of these 
medallions, Kurt Weitzmann believed they do, in fact, depict Saint John and the Virgin and 
offered several reasons to support this view.” It should be added that it seems far more 
unusual for supplicants to be depicted on the same level of Christ, and that the reversal of 
John and Mary”s positions evident in the image are also a feature of the Sinai apse mosaic 
(Fig.10). 

In conclusion, Brubaker’s model is arguably deficient due to its limited focus. As 
Dal Santo and Cormack have shown, svAoyiat and ex voto images played a vital role in the 
intercession of saints and made the them plainly accessible to ordinary people. The 
inclusion of ex voto images in this study opens up a range of possibilities for how citizens 


may have viewed these images, a few of which we will now briefly examine. 


The Variety of Iconography 

The goal of this section is to further elucidate the unlikelihood of a linear model of 
Iconoclasm by quickly providing a basic account of the variety of iconography in existence 
c.680—720. This will proceed in two parts. First, we will briefly consider different physical 


forms of iconography. The second and more important part will consider the significance 





? k, Weitzmann, The Icons Volume I: From the Sixth to the Tenth Century, The Monastery of 
Saint Catherine at Mount Sinai (Princeton, 1976), 23-26. 

“4 Brubaker, ‘Icons Before Iconoclasm?’, 1236. 

x Weitzmann, The Icons, 24-25. 
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of different iconographic content. This is crucial because scholars have greatly neglected 
consideration of the distinction between the different subjects of Pre-Iconoclast 
iconography. In particular, it will be argued that the Byzantines did not perceive images of 
Jesus and Mary in the same way that they perceived images of saints, angels, and other 
holy people. 

When considering the various forms of iconography, the shortage of extant panel 
icons from the Pre-Iconoclast era is often lamented. However, other significant sources of 
iconography are often neglected by scholars in their discussion. These include better- 
known specimens such as sculptures, mosaics, and frescoes, as well as a range of other 
objects such as textiles, coins, dishes, seals, ivories, and evdoyiat.”> There exists a general 
assumption that because such items were not specifically painted on a wooden panel they 
could not have been viewed in the same way as ‘holy portraits’, but there is little evidence 
to support such an assumption. In fact, the Parastaseis Syntomoi Chronikai demonstrates 
that some statuary was still viewed with incredible suspicion or accorded a great deal of 
power in the eighth century. Brubaker and Haldon provide a laudable survey of many 
items for the period of Iconoclasm itself, but as is typical, the period before Iconoclasm is 
neglected. Curiously, even though the title of their book identifies 680 as the beginning 
date for consideration, the section specifically focused on icons only begins from 700.*” 
Because each iconographic specimen can vary from the next, we concur with Cameron 
when she insists, ‘every individual example has to be taken on its own terms'.?? 
Unfortunately, a dissertation of this length only permits a limited consideration of this vast 
and complex field. Therefore we must prescind from discussing most specimens in detail 
and will instead focus upon the most relevant form of neglected iconography for this study: 
evAoyia. 

Evioyíal are vital to this study for several reasons. Most obviously, there is a 
sizeable collection of extant svAoyiat from sixth- and seventh-century Byzantium which 


feature detailed images of saints. In recent publications, Gary Vikan and Dal Santo have 





55 For a helpful recent work on these neglected sources see E. D. Maguire and H. Maguire, 
Other Icons: Art and Power in Byzantine Secular Culture (Princeton, 2007). 

°° A. Cameron and J. Herrin, (eds), Constantinople in the Early Eighth Century: The 
Parastaseis Syntomoi Chronikai (Leiden, 1984). 

7 Brubaker and Haldon, The Sources, 55. 

** Cameron, ‘Anxiety of Images”, 49. 
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both emphasised the visual significance of evAoyiat to the cult of saints in seventh-century 
Byzantium.” Additionally, literary sources reveal several instances in which these tokens 
functioned in miraculous ways. Finally, these objects are not discussed by Brubaker in her 
works on the Pre-Iconoclast period. Therefore, several brief examples will strengthen our 
critiques against the linear narratives of both Kitzinger and Brubaker. 

EvAoyiat were often made of clay, and frequently shaped so that they could act as 
small containers for water, dirt, or oil from a shrine. Although most common in the sixth 
century, we have reason to believe £0Aoyíot were still familiar during the second half of the 
seventh century.“ EdAoyiat were not always used or viewed in a consistent manner. 
Sometimes, for example, they could act as simple charms or amulets, as seems to be the 
case with the soldier in the Miracles of Cosmas and Damian who carried a token of the 
saints in his bag.°' In other circumstances, they could act as a ‘channel’ for the physical 
presence of a saint, as told in the Life of Saint Symeon the Younger.” Occasionally, they 
even acted as specific agents of remedy, as at the shrine of Saint Artemius when a 
supplicant is commanded to melt a wax (knpwtn) evioyía and apply it to his genitals for 
healing.* 

More important for this study is the consideration of the subject matter of 
iconography. Judging from both surviving literary and material evidence, we know that 
iconography of the seventh century could depict deities, angels, saints, donors, and 
members of the imperial family, frequently in assorted combinations. Surprisingly, 
scholars have failed to consider how the differences in these subjects may have affected 
their perception by Byzantines. Brubaker frequently discusses holy portraits as ‘mediators 
between the human and the divine’, but does not take into account the fact that certain 


depicted figures themselves were understood as mediators (i.e. the saints) and others were 





% G. Vikan, Early Byzantine Pilgrimage Art, Revised Edition (Washington, DC, 2011); Dal 
Santo, “Visionary Body”. 

% See Miracles, Ms.4, 21. 

% M.13 in Deubner, Kosmas und Damian: Texte und Einleitung, 133. 

ie Speck thinks this story 1s an interpolation, but Dal Santo has rightly questioned his reasons 
for doing so. See Speck, “Wunderheilige und Bilder: zur Frage des Beginns der Bilderverehrung”, 138; 
Dal Santo, ‘Visionary Body”, 44. 

s Miracles, M.16. 
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not (ie. Christ). % Anastasius offers several important comments regarding these 
distinctions, and each will be considered carefully in the following chapters of this study. 
For now, this section simply aims to lay a theoretical framework for the basic spiritual 
hierarchy in Byzantium, so that the reader will become aware of what scholarship to date 
has neglected. 

We begin with perhaps the most straightforward subject of iconography: imperial 
figures. When we consider the circulation of coinage, images of the emperor were 
ubiquitous in Byzantium. We have already observed how Basil discusses the practice of 
honouring the imperial portrait. Many have proposed how imperial portraits might have 
assisted the growth of icon veneration, but it seems to us that the opposite impact is equally 
plausible: perhaps the constant familiarity with imperial images actually numbed citizens 
to the possibility of venerating images of holy figures. The fact that images of the emperor 
could have appeared in very close proximity to images of Christ and the saints (as in 
Ravenna) may add strength to this theory. 

Another important subject matter of iconography is angels, and several of the 
earliest icons in existence portray them in prominent positions (Figs.3-4).% Although 
several of these feature the common Christian type of angels flanking Christ and Mary, 
they demonstrate — pace Brubaker — that an organised spiritual hierarchy was in place 
during the sixth century.” Weitzmann's B.3 icon (Fig.3) is especially intriguing because 
the sceptres of the archangels demonstrate that even the iconography of angels could be 
differentiated by multiple degrees.* In her 1998 article, Brubaker mentions an image of 
the archangel, Michael, claiming that it represents a rare and isolated instance of possible 


veneration.® Contesting this statement, Dal Santo cites another image of the archangel and 





i Brubaker, “Icons Before Iconoclasm?', 1234. Despite several references to Christ as 
*mediator' in the New Testament, iconography suggests he was viewed far more often as the 
Pantocrator in Byznatium. See Heb. 8:5, 9:15, 12:24. 

$5 See S. E. Bassett, “Style and Meaning in the Imperial Panels at San Vitale”, Artibus et 
Historiae 29 (2008): 49-57 and I. Andreescu-Treadgold and W. Treadgold, ‘Procopius and the Imperial 
Panels of S. Vitale”, The Art Bulletin 79 (1997): 708—23. 

% See icons B.3, B.10, B.20, and B.21 in Weitzmann, The Icons, 18-21, 31-32, 44-46; cf. 
Miracles, M.34 when a child points to an icon of angels. 

WE Concerning the B.3 icon, Brubaker concludes that *The hierarchy of portraiture does not yet 
seem to have developed.” See Brubaker, “Icons Before Iconoclasm?”, 1237. 

ii Weitzmann, The Icons, 19. 

ES Brubaker, ‘Icons Before Iconoclasm?”, 1226. 
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demonstrates from the writings of John of Thessaloniki that images of angels were, in fact, 
numerous and commonly venerated from the end of the sixth century onwards. 

Iconography featuring saints is probably the most discussed of the Pre-Iconoclast 
period. The most popular saints lived during the first centuries of Christianity, many of 
them martyred in persecutions during the Tetrarchy, and therefore were disconnected from 
any real “living memory’.’' But we also read about depictions of local monks and saints 
who had died more recently and would likely have been remembered by friends and eye- 
witnesses.” Such facts remind us that saints were not ‘divine’ in the same sense as Christ 
or Mary, and thus suggest the importance of considering images of these groups separately. 
Therefore, when Brubaker speaks about the function of holy portraits as a transparent 
window to the divine, one must ask exactly which images she is speaking of. 

Brubaker avoids using the term ‘intercessor’ to describe the saints because it 
implies that prayer was directed towards them in their portraits, but we have already seen 
that this was probably the case.” Stories from collections such as the Miracles of Saint 
Artemius reinforce this description by recounting how miracles were seen as the product of 
an almighty God working through a subservient saint.” The frescoes and mosaics of 
Demetrius in Thessaloniki also provide a fascinating case study for this divine 
cooperation. ” 

Finally, we must mention those images featuring Christ, the Virgin, or both. For the 
most part, it appears that supplicants were far more comfortable approaching images of 
saints than those of Christ or Mary, although Mary often appears in dreams as a comforting 


figure. Two of our earliest references to icons of Christ describe them as stern and harsh 





7 Dal Santo, ‘Visionary Body”, 51-52; cf. R. Cormack, ‘The Wall-Painting of St. Michael in 
the Theater’, in K. T. Erim and R. R. R. Smith (eds), Aphrodisias Papers 2, Journal of Roman 
Archaeology, vol. 2 (Ann Arbor, 1991), 109-22. Again, see B.3, B.10, B.20, B.21. Weitzmann, The 
Icons, 18-21, 31-32, 44-46. 

m George, Theodore, Demetrios, Artemios, Panteleimon, Menas, Cyrus and John, Sergius and 
Bacchus, and Cosmas and Damian were all believed to have been martyred sometime during the 
Tetrarchy, and most during the persecution of Diocletian. For helpful historical backgrounds of these 
saints see M. White, Military Saints in Byzantium and Rus, 900—1200 (Cambridge, 2013). 

7? See for instance, the story concerning the local abbot, Theodosios. Meadow, 881 (66); cf. 
Kitzinger, “The Cult of Images”, 107. 

? Cf. 2 Macc. 15:11-16. 

s Supplicants almost always give ‘glory’ (Só6ga) or thanks to God after the completion of a 
miracle. 

? Cormack, Writing in Gold, 50—94. 
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images, which would match some of the earliest surviving images of Christ, such as the 
Pantocrator icon at Sinai (Fig.5). With these factors in mind, we should pause before 
assuming that stories such as Arculf’s indicate that holy portraits were windows to the 
divine, and consider how the soldier who spoke to Saint George may have viewed the saint 
in relation to God. 

In conclusion, it is most reasonable to deduce that icons in the Pre-Iconoclast era 
continued to grow in their range of function rather than their mere quantity (Kitzinger) or 
importance (Brubaker) alone. Even a concentrated focus on a specific type of iconography 
such as holy portraits is too simplistic because it conflates the different statuses of the 
subjects of those portraits. All these factors reinforce our contention that a linear model of 
Iconoclasm is difficult to maintain and prepare us to consider the unique ways iconography 


may have functioned in the monastic, imperial, and popular realms. 





is Meadow, 8230 (212); Tales IT, §18; see icon B.1 in Weitzmann, The Icons, 13-15. 
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Chapter 2 


Monastic and Ascetic Perceptions of Iconography 


Byzantium boasted a rich history and culture of monasticism. The structure of both 
imperial administration and ecclesial offices created a world in which the homo byzantinus 
was well acquainted with the reality of hierarchy. In this world, the spiritual superiority of 
monks was taken for granted and the disparity between monastic and lay lifestyles was 
strongly felt.” Yet, despite this difference, no scholar has considered at length the potential 
differences in monastic and popular perceptions of iconography.” This chapter will 
attempt to elucidate these differences by focusing on monastic life and practice, 
specifically in the region of Sinai. The writings of two seventh-century monks, John 
Climacus and Anastasius of Sinai, will be considered for their general insight concerning 
monastic spirituality and also for their discussion of literal and symbolic iconography. 
Three themes natural emerge from their collective writings that are vital for our 
consideration of iconography at the end of the seventh century: intercession, miracles, and 
death. 

These themes are crucial for this study because they envelope the primary factors 
involved in the operation and perception of icons, and especially relevant in this chapter 
for the unique reactions and applications they manifest in the monastic world. First, let us 
consider the idea of intercession. As evidenced by the hagiography of the period, 
intercession of the saints was central to their cult and the role of iconography within it.” 
However, the same cannot be said for monasteries. It will be shown that monks viewed 
themselves as intercessors, which strongly suggests that the intercessory function of icons 
within monastic communities was greatly if not completely reduced. 

Second, the association of miracles with monastic communities and the discussion 
of miracles within those communities create a striking comparison to the contemporary 


role played by icons among the general population of Byzantium. The holiness of Mount 





"T O&A, Q.24 (105); Procopius, Buildings, V.vin.5; D. Caner, History and Hagiography from 
the Late-Antique Sinai, TTH 53 (Liverpool, 2010), 221; N. Marinides, “Lay Piety in Byzantium', 
unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Princeton University (2014), 323-25. 

7 Some comments are offered by Brown. See, for instance, Brown, “Dark-A ge Crisis”, 19. 

P See Ch.1 of this dissertation and Dal Santo, *Visionary Body”. 
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Sinai itself is enough to suggest that it replaced the need for a cult of images among monks 
by acting as the ultimate visual relic. But more specifically, the miraculous function of 
advanced ascetics in monastic communities seems to fill a parallel spiritual need to the 
miraculous function of icons and holy portraits among the laity in the later seventh century. 
The austere appearance of advanced ascetics created in the minds of many Byzantines a 
striking image equally memorable to that of actual icons in churches and shrines. Thus, the 
Quinisext Council identifies these ascetics by their black clothing and “long hair”, and 
Climacus insisted that “The solitary [monk] is an earthly image (tóxoc) of an angel! It 
will be contended that these long-haired ascetics practically functioned as “living icons’.** 
Finally, Byzantine understandings of death intrinsically shaped how they interacted 
with icons, which largely depicted deceased holy figures. With the exception of only a 
few stylites who were alive during their respective cultic activities, the most popular cults 
in the seventh century involved saints who had died hundreds of years earlier.** Thus, 
death — and specifically martyrdom — functioned as an implicit criterion for the operation 
of a saint in his shrine(s). But in monastic settings, death was perceived as the final 
climactic event of ones ascetic journey, even as a miracle in its own right." In the Sinai 
Peninsula especially, the concept of uvńun tod Bavátov (remembrance of death) was 
pervasive and encouraged monks to view their entire vocation as a ‘rehearsal of death’, 
which was noted even by Procopius."^ Rather than seeking help for physical maladies in 
shrines of saints like much of Byzantine society, monks often welcomed their ailments. We 


will suggest that while the general populous sought to access the power of deceased saints 





$ See Tales I, 81; cf. Caner, Late-Antique Sinai, 63. 

*! For black robes and long hair see Acts, C.42 (124). For ‘earthly image’ see Ladder, 827.17 
(1100A). 

$2 For the classic motif see R. Reitzenstein, Historia Monachorum und Historia Lausiaca: Eine 
Studie zur Geschichte des Mönchtums und der Frühchristlichen Begriffe Gnostiker und Pneumatiker 
(Göttingen, 1916), 172-180; Brown, ‘Dark-Age Crisis’, 12. 

83 For concerns of death see J. Haldon, “The Works of Anastasius of Sinai: A Key Source for 
the History of Seventh-Century East Mediterranean Society and Belief”, in A. Cameron and L. Conrad 
(eds), Byzantine and Early Islamic Near East I: Problems in the Literary Source Material, Studies in 
Late Antiquity and Early Islam (Princeton, 1992), 107—47. 

%4 See n. 71 above. 

55 See especially Tales I, $8—10, $15, 829; for the death of Daniel the Sylite see Brown, ‘Dark- 
Age Crisis”, 12. 

T Procopius, Buildings, V.viii.4. nkpiBouévn tic ueAétr] Oavátov; cf. J. L. Zecher, Role of 
Death in the Ladder of Divine Ascent and the Greek Ascetic Tradition (New York, 2015), 207; Caner, 
Late-Antique Sinai, 66. 
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they saw depicted in shrines, monks may have used similar icons as an aid for uvńun tod 
0avátov. 

Climacus and Anastasius both flourished in the Sinai Peninsula during the seventh 
century. Harkening back to the example of Saint Antony, Egypt was viewed as the 
epicentre of monastic and ascetic activity." But due to its association with integral biblical 
narratives and conspicuous landmarks, the nearby Sinai Peninsula was also especially 
revered. After the destruction of the Scetis region in Egypt, the Sinai Peninsula apparently 
became the location par excellence for the monastic vocation." According to Eusebius, the 
deserts of Sinai had been inhabited by Christians since the reign of Emperor Decius (249— 
51).? Monastic activity on the Sinai Peninsula in particular can be dated to at least 383, 
although it is probable that hermits had by this time already occupied the region for several 
decades.” It is also clear from the writings of Procopius that romanticised stories of the 
‘precipitous and terribly wild’ Mount Sinai and its ‘terrifying manifestations of divine 
power’ were known in Constantinople at least from the time of Justinian 1.” In fact, 
pilgrims from all across Christendom flocked to the mountain ‘whose peak almost touches 
heaven’ in order to interact with the holy men, experience sacred sites, and receive spiritual 
enrichment.” 

The prestige of Sinai was not only reflected among average citizens but also by 
official members of the clergy. In fact, even the Pope acknowledged the spiritual potency 
of the monks in Sinai. In one of his letters, Gregory the Great asks for the prayers of a 
certain monk named Palladius, a priest at Mount Sinai.” The fact that so many Byzantines 
sought the intercession of living monks as well as deceased saints raises the question as to 
how those same monks viewed themselves in the spiritual hierarchy of supplication and 


mediation. 





SE Brown, “The Rise and Function of the Holy Man in Late Antiquity', The Journal of 
Roman Studies 61 (1971): 82. 

55 Caner, Late-Antique Sinai, 65. 

i Eusebius, Historia ecclesiastica, 6.42.4. 

% See the T) ravelogue of Egeria and the Ammonius Report in Caner, Late-Antique Sinai, 17. 

7 Procopius, Buildings, V.viii.1,7; Kai ópog ånótouóv te Kai Sets üyptov... Kai gtepa TTA 
Ogióvepa. Cf. Caner, Late-Antique Sinai, 277. 

= Sulpicius Severus, Dialogue, 1.17; cf. Caner, Late-Antique Sinai, 211-231. 

? Gregory the Great, Epistola IX, PG 77 (801-802); cf. Caner 263. 
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The basic paradigm is summarised by Climacus in his Ladder of Divine Ascent: 
“Angels are a light to monks, and the monastic way of life is a light for all people.” But 
within the monastic world itself there was discernably stratification. In the first half of the 
seventh century, Climacus outlined three general kinds of monasticism: ‘Either the 
retirement and solitude of a spiritual athlete, or living in silence with one or two others, or 
settling patiently in a community." Our sources reveal that by the end of the seventh 
century these varieties of monasticism had become even more diversified so that official 
rules were required to regulate this complex world of monastic occupations.”° 

Anyone could become a monk, regardless of past sins.” After renouncing their 
former life in the world, they were required to serve a brief training period. For much of 
early monasticism the standard period of training had been two years, but towards the end 
of the seventh century ecclesial authorities were trying to increase this to four years.” This 
was served in the kotófiov (lit. ‘shared life”), the main monastery complex where monks 
lived in community and where the initiates performed a variety of practical chores.” After 
the period in service to the community, they were tonsured and had several options for 
their monastic life.' A monk could remain in the kowóftov and continue to take part in 
the activities of community life, and no doubt a large number opted for this choice judging 
from the size of the complex at Mount Sinai and the numbers required for administrative 
tasks and general operation. But the cenobitic life was neither the most ambitious nor 
rewarding. Rather, our sources clearly imply that the isolated life of a spiritual athlete in 
the desert was the supreme monastic calling. 

As indicated by vocabulary used in our sources, this could be accomplished in 
several ways. Younger monks often found a master with whom they could live as a 
disciple. But the most revered status was that of a solitary monk. A frequent designation 


for a solitary desert dweller is dvaywpntijs (anchorite), which connotes someone who has 





% Ladder, 826.31 (1020D): pOs uèv povayoic &yyeXov ps SE návtov &ávOpomnov uovaótikr) 
TOMITEÍA. 

% Ladder, $1.26 (641B): "Ev tptoi yEeVIKOTÁTOLE KATAOTÁGEOL KAIOUÁTOV TAOCA Å HOVAXIKN 
ToAttEla nepiéyetar Y £v GOANTIKT] Gvaywprosl, Kai Wovia: Tj età Evoc, Y TOAD 900 Novydlew: Ev 
kowopío úrouownticOc kadélecOa1. 

% See especially Acts, Cs.40—49 (119-131). 

? Ladder, $1.19 (640A); Acts, C.43 (125). 

% Acts, C.41 (121-123). 

% Tales I, 839; cf. n. 122 in Caner, Late-Antique Sinai, 194. 

10 Tales I, $10-11; cf. Zecher, Role of Death, 30. 
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simply withdrawn from the world.'” Another common term is &yKAetotoc (recluse), which 
literally means “enclosed” and specifies those monks who locked themselves in a small 
cell.’ The term doxntic (ascetic) is sometimes used to apparently designate “advanced 


monks’, although it is more common to find it in adjectival form. '? 


The specialised term, 
otvAí(tng (stylite), is used in three of Anastasius’ tales and describes monks who dwelt on 
the top of pillars. ^ Last is the term epnpitns (hermit), which is featured only once in 
André Binggeli’s edition of Tales, but several times in the Quinisext Council. This term 
literally means *of the desert" and seems to carry some negative connotations. The bishops 
at the Quinisext viewed hermits as renegades who were seeking 'vain glory” and 
consequently demanded that they submit to the authority of monasteries.'” 

This stratification of the monastic world is vital for grasping the spiritual and 
devotional practices of monks. We will see that their spiritual sustenance came largely 
from the advanced monks in their own communities rather than from the saints of popular 
cults. Even though the entire monastic profession was designed to play an intercessory role 
for the world, younger monks coveted the prayers of their elder and more advanced monks. 
A reference in Tales I, $82 by Anastasius along with considerable extant icons plainly 
demonstrate that icons were housed in monasteries in the seventh century. '^ The task 
remains to explore how monks might have interacted with icons of deceased saints in an 
environment so largely influenced by the presence and activity of “living icons”. Climacus 


and Anastasius both reveal a great deal about this question. 





d “Gávaxopntíic” is used six times in Binggeli's edition, (Tales I, 830.4; $31.12; 833.15; 834.2; 


§35.2,6); cf. Binggeli, ‘Anastase le Sinaite’, 138. 

102 edictos” is used three times in Binggeli's edition (Tales I, 812.2; $292; Tales II, 
825.17); cf. Binggeli, ‘Anastase le Sinaite”, 30; cf. n. 55 in Caner, Late-Antique Sinai, 181. 

e Caner, Late-Antique Sinai, 220. 

' Tales II, $1, 85, 825. One of these is said to be Anastasius’ former disciple, John (Tales II, 
85.11); cf. Binggeli, ‘Anastase le Sinaite’, 324. 

105 Acts, Cs.41-42 (121-124). 

16 Tales I, 84: ‘They did not take faith, but continued to revile this holy place on account of the 
images and venerable crosses that are in it? (Kai 67) xai tadtnyv tijv òntaciav éopakóteg TOTE TIVEC 
Zapaknvol adto0t čv SvtEc OUK £níoteocav, OLE EXADGAVTO TOD AOISOPEiV AVTOV TOV üytov TÓTOV WC 
YAPW TOV gikóvov kai TOV TILIMV OTAVPÓV TOV ÓVTOV EV AUTO). 
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John Climacus'” 


Although Climacus never explicitly mentions icons, his work had significant 
impact upon monastic spirituality and helps to cast in sharper relief our understanding of 
how intercession, miracles, and death were understood by the monks themselves. 
*Climacus' comes from the Greek word for ladder (kMpuag) and therefore does not 
designate any type of geographic location for our subject. Rather, as one can gather from 
his epithet, history has remembered him primarily for his writing of The Ladder of Divine 
Ascent. The most helpful source concerning the life of Climacus comes from Daniel of 
Rhaithou, who was a monk at the monastery of the same name.'% Climacus came to Sinai 
as a young man and became the disciple of a monk named Martyrius.'” After some time as 
a hermit, he eventually accepted a disciple of his own, called Moses, and finally became 
hyoúuevos (leader) of the monastery. ^ Climacus is mentioned frequently in the Tales of 
Anastasius and described with great reverence. He is well known for his personal display 
of tears, and writes about them often in the Ladder.'"' 

There has been considerable debate regarding the dates of Climacus” life. At one 
time it was believed that he lived and died in the sixth century.'!* Major views in more 
recent years have been pioneered by scholars such as François Nau and John Chryssavgis, 
who argued that he died in 649 or 659 respectively, although Chryssavgis also allows the 
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possibility of an even later date. " Based upon Binggeli’s edition of the Anastasius’ Tales, 


most now agree that Climacus died between 659 and 669.'** 





17 Zecher prefers the title ‘John of Sinai’, but because Anastasius of Sinai is more important 


for the present study, the epithet ‘Climacus’ will be used for the purpose of clarity. See Zecher, Role of 
Death, 29ff. 

108 PG 88 (596-608). 

' PG 88 (608B); cf. Zecher, Role of Death, 30. 

H9 Tales I, 83. 

i Zecher, Role of Death, 31. 

12 See n. 17 in Zecher, Role of Death, 31. 

113 J. Chryssavgis, John Climacus: From the Egyptian Desert to the Sinaite Mountain 
(Aldershot, 2004), 44; F. Nau, “Le texte grec des décits du moine Anastase', Oriens Christianus 2 
(1902): 58-89. 

14 In Tales I, $16 the phrase “ABBA Toóvov tod ñyovuévov’ was translated by Nau as ‘John the 
Sabaite’, but Binggeli has chosen John Climacus based upon the evidence from MS Q. See Binggeli, 
* Anastase le Sinaite”, 189; Caner, Late-Antique Sinai, 183. 
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The Ladder (also known as Spiritual Tablets) is an ascetic guide consisting of thirty 
spiritual ‘steps’ towards God.'? Judging by the surviving MSS (over 700 in Greek alone) 
it quickly became popular throughout Byzantiuim.''® However, it was clearly intended for 


117 Tt is with 


a specific group of monks, as it is addressed to John, the abbot of Rhaithou. 
this specific audience in mind that we consider the themes of intercession, miracles, and 
death. 

The monastic role of intercession described by Climacus is vivid and powerful.''® 
The following excerpt from the Ladder gives an invaluable sense of how monks viewed 
themselves in the spiritual hierarchy of intercession: 


Those whose mind has learned true prayer converse with the Lord face to face, as if 
speaking into the ear of the Emperor. Those who make vocal prayer fall down 
before Him as if in the presence of the whole senate. But those who live in the 
world petition the Emperor amidst the clamour of all the crowds.’ 


The contrast between monks and laypeople (‘those who live in the world’) is clear, and the 
advantage of those in the monastic profession is unmistakable. The possibility that the 
prayer of a layperson could reach God is portrayed as extremely unlikely while monks are 
able to speak directly into his ear. Accordingly, the Ladder constructs an environment 
where monks occupied an intermediary position and were expected to intercede for the 
world.'?" The fact that Climacus warns against praying too much for the opposite sex 


121 The Ladder’s discussion of 


indicates that these requests were often submitted in person. 
intercession suggests that because monks communicated directly with God, they had no 


need to make petitions to or access the divine through icons. If correct, this conclusion 





15 See Marinides, “Lay Piety in Byzantium”, 319; Zecher, Role of Death, 43. 

116 Zecher, Role of Death, 7-9; cf. K. Ware, “Introduction”, in C. Luibhéid and N. Russell 
(trans), The Ladder of Divine Ascent, The Classics of Western Spirituality, 1982; cf. Marinides, ‘Lay 
Piety in Byzantium’, 320; cf. J. Waring, ‘Byzantine Book Culture”, in L. James (ed.), A Companion to 
Byzantium (Chichester, 2010), 282-87. 

117 Ladder, Prologue (632A). 

18 See especially Ladder, $26.19 (1017C), $28.36-37 (1136C). 

12 Ladder, 827.21 (1100B): “Qv ó vot ueuóOnkev àAn06c súxeodor, odror kOpío ¿vorios 
vonia hahodow, Os TPG TO oda TOD Bacuéoc. Nv tò otóua edyetor, OdTOL mi THONGS TIS OVYKAÑTOV 
abt npooníntovo. “Oco év kóc O Srarpifovow, odror £v uéoo TOD Vopúfov zavtóc Tod õńuov TOV 
pocuéa ixetedovow. Ei tv téxvnv émbotanévos ueuúBn ac, ook GyvoEic TO Aeyópevov. 

12 Ladder, $26.19 (1017C): cdpatos, Koopov. 

2 Ladder, 828.57 (1140A): POlátTOV LM, Oc Éroygv, ón£&p £05ao001 ONAEwWs Ev npocesvyi oov, 
uñtoc £k Segióv ovAn0non. 
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would mean the concept of ‘transparent’ icons in the late seventh century would hold very 
little relevance for the monastic world. 
Next, Climacus bypasses — if not directly challenges — the need for miraculous 
icons and relics with the idea that miracles are the prerogative of monasticism, which is the 
, 122 


‘saviour of men’. ^^ Thus, he writes: 


For who among them has ever worked any miracles? Who has raised the dead? 
Who has driven out demons? No one. All these are the victorious rewards of monks, 
rewards which the world cannot receive; and if it could, then what is the need for 
asceticism and solitude??? 


This passage seems to render the cult of saints obsolete. As a whole, the views in the 
Ladder concerning saints are quite distinct from those espoused in the popular culture and 
hagiography. For instance, rather than the joy and optimism usually exhibited towards 
saints by popular society in their cults, Climacus finds it necessary to address the tendency 
of monks to feel dejection and despair when considering the lives of saints. Rather than 
completely denying this response, Climacus guides his readers in how to harness these 
feelings: 


They [the saints] teach you supremely one of two things: either they rouse you to 
emulation by their holy courage, or they lead you by way of thrice-holy humility to 
deep self-contempt and realization of your inherent weakness. ^ 


Rather than providing active assistance, the saints seem to play a passive role of inspiring 
monks towards 'emulation'. This makes perfect sense when we consider that the Ladder 
incessantly exhorts its readers to grow in character in their progression towards God. 
Spontaneous relief or assistance provided by a saint therefore had little value in helping a 
monk mature in his ascent towards God. Consequently, it is not surprising that the idea of 
seeking any type of favour or assistance from saints is absent from the Ladder; their value 


is limited to the sphere of providing inspiration and motivation. With the knowledge of 





12 T adder, 826.19 (1017C): Q0Aa£, àv0pómov. 

12 Ladder, 82.9 (657B): Tic yap map’ éxeivoic daúpata rerroínke TOÓNTOTE; Tic VEKPOÙG ÑyElpe; 
tic daipovas amnAacev; Ovdsic. Tadra yàp mavta wovay@v ta Exa0Aa, à ó KOOLOS yopfjoot od ðúvatat. 
Ei yàp ndvvato, nepi TÍ Å ÚOKNOIC, Hyovv Å AVAXOPNOL; 

12 Ladder, 826.126 (1060D): 'AXoyog Aiav 6 onép púot Ev toic ayioig àkobov ÚpetOc, Kal 
¿gavtod dzoAeyóuevoc. MaAAov dé Svolv OdtEpdv oe àpíotogc TALEVOVOLV, Y tpóg TOAAMV oeavtoð 
eriyvootw: kai Thc Evobons oot AoVEvEiac PavEpWOL EXIOTPEMODVOL SU TIS TPLOOGIOD TATELVÓOGEONG. 
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how integral icons were for the recognition of saints, there is no reason to doubt that 
Climacus” advice also extends to the icons housed within monasteries. ^? 

Finally, the theme of death in the Ladder is predominant. This is most obvious in 
Step 6, ‘On the Remembrance of Death’ where Climacus explains, ‘As of all foods bread is 


the most essential, so the thought of death is the most necessary of all works.” 


However, 
Jonathan Zecher has keenly identified the careful and intentional integration of death in 
eighteen steps of the Ladder.” Consequently, Zecher argues extensively vin tod 
davártov is the ‘central principle and organizing logic” of the Ladder." For our purposes, 
uvhun tod Bavátov is most important for the way it affects the way monks of Sinai might 
have viewed icons of deceased holy men. 

There can be no doubt that the theme of death was pervasive at Sinai before 
Climacus arrived. The Report of Ammonius recounts the twin slaughters of martyrs on the 
same day, forty at Mount Sinai and forty at Rhaithou, a legend which was well known 
during the time of Climacus and Anastasius." And whereas various popular cults often 
believed that the depicted saint was physically active in a church or shrine, monks relished 
the finality and closure of having reached the moment of death, from which they could 
peacefully await the resurrection of the body. ? Consequently, icons in monasteries were 
likely to have reminded monks of their duty to die well — especially since most of the 
saints depicted were martyrs. 

Moreover, the very bodily maladies and pains that inspired many laypeople to seek 
the help of saints through images were actually encouraged in the monastic world as an 


important method of uvńun tod 0aváxov. ^! Climacus exhorts his readers to this end: 
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Vikan, Early Byzantine Pilgrimage Art; Dal Santo, ‘Visionary Body”. 
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Ladder, $6.4 (793C): Oc nacóv TPOPÓV ó Aptos AVAYKALÓTEPOS, obtoc TACÓV EPyaciÓv 1 
Tod Davátov Évvoia: 

12 Zecher, Role of Death, 50-51. 

128 Thid., 4. 

12 For the Ammonius Report, see Caner, Late-Antique Sinai, 141-171; for “The Sinai Martyr 
Tradition’ see 51-63 in the same work. 

150 For the physical activity of saints see Miracles, Ms.32, 34, 37, 41. For the finality of the 
tomb see Ladder, 84.94 (716B), especially the ‘tomb before the tomb” (Mviuá oot npó uvhuatoc ó 
TÓTOG EOTM). 

P?! See especially Ladder, $6.16 (796C), where the memory of death prevents an Egyptian 
monk from comforting the ‘clay’, his body: Aujyrjicaxó poi note Aiyúrrtios Wovaydc, ec STL ETÀ TMV EV 
aic0nosi kapdias ts TOD Bavátov uviuns Aayimow, VeAnoavtdc pov xpeíac kavoXapobong pòv TOV 
TNAOV rapauvénoacdar, nro Tio ULVHLNS, og ozó StkaoTOD KEKMADLAL. Kai tò Davpaotov, ótutep Kal 
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Fix your mind to your soul as to the wood of a cross to be struck like an anvil with 
blow upon blow of the hammers, to be mocked, abused, ridiculed and wronged, 
without being in the least crushed or broken, but continuing to be quite calm and 
immovable." 


This submission to abuse was largely sustained by the feeling of ‘assurance’ (1Àmpoqopia) 
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in one's salvation. " The fact that assurance was only attainable for monks supports the 


idea that uvńuņ tod Bavátov and its accompanying practices were virtually unique to 
monastic environments. ^ 

In adumbration of our discussion of the Ladder, we can construct a reasonably 
reliable though simplistic model for the usage of icons in the monasteries of Sinai around 
the mid-seventh century. Based upon the important responsibility of monks as intercessors, 
it is probable that they did not view or use icons as personally viable means of intercession. 
Again, because miracles were considered the prerogative of the monastic vocation, it 
would have been contradictory for monks to seek such spiritual aid from icons. Finally, if 


monks received inspiration from icons rather than prayers or miracles, it is cogent that such 


inspiration was linked to the pervasive practice of uvńun tod 0aváxov at Mount Sinai. 


Climacus and Anastasius 

Although Climacus slightly predates the main chronological focus of this 
dissertation, his work is important for its influence upon the monastic milieu of late 
seventh-century Byzantium and especially upon Anastasius. The connection between 
Climacus and Anastasius is somewhat debated, but not yet adequately studied. Their 
mutual experiences at Sinai form the obvious foundation for their potential interaction, but 
the lack of direct references in their writings has caused some to doubt any association. 
Still, the two authors share very similar concerns and attitudes. For instance, they both 
warn their readers about believing in dreams, describe how one's relationship with God 


progresses through various stages, and demonstrate an acute concern for the well-being of 





PBovimBeis ovx r|óvvriOnv árocacdar. Cf. 2 Cor. 4:7. Also see Tales I, 826, where Orentius embraces his 
injury to the extent of including it in his name ‘Orentius the Scorched-Hand” (Opévrtios Kavooxépng). 

152 Ladder, $4.36 (700C): añéóov ev gvlo wvyfjg otavpó vodv Gxpova St GAAETAAAHA@V 
oqQupGv xai ktúrov turtóuevov, ¿uroilópevov, Aoi6opobpevov, xAevalóuevov, GOLcoUMevov, Kal 
unSauócs &kAXvópevov, unõè Opador úrouévovta: GAA’ GAOV Aelov Kai åkivntov ónápyovta. 

183 Cf. Ladder, $26.117 (1060A), $28.43 (1137A). 

15 T adder, $5.35 (780AB). 
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the laity. Zecher concedes that Climacus and Anastasius “write in a similar spirit”, but 
claims that because they do not use the “same vocabulary” it is “difficult to show any direct 
correlation between them'.? However, along with Marinides, it is possible to identify a 
number of respects in which the writings of Anastasius demonstrate the clear influence of 
Climacus.'*° 

An easily recognisable similarity concerns the discussion of tears by both Climacus 
and Anastasius. Joseph Munitiz has noted this connection at the most obvious discussion 
of tears (Q.49) in his recent translation of Anastasius’ Q&A, but does not explicitly 
consider the connection to Climacus at Q.38. Munitiz also observes several other possible 


affinities such as Q.13 regarding heresy. '*’ 


Nicholas Marinides has recently drawn 
attention to Q.91 in which Anastasius paraphrases two passages from Climacus, and 
suggests that Anastasius may have been one of the first people to read the Ladder.'** The 
description of the Holy Spirit as an indwelling ‘fire’ also suggests a resemblance between 
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the two authors. ~” Finally, the theme of death that is so clear in Climacus also forms the 


backbone of several arguments in Anastasius’ Hodegos.'*° 

Regardless of which dating scheme is chosen for the death of Climacus, the fact 
remains that both he and Anastasius were active around Mount Sinai at very similar times. 
Thus, it is perfectly possible to imagine how Anastasius could have been influenced by 
Climacus without necessarily interacting in person. However, based upon the many 
similarities of style and thought, it is more likely that Anastasius probably did interact with 
Climacus, although only for a short period. Such an explanation could explain how 
Anastasius may have deeply respected Climacus while never specifically mentioning him 
as a mentor or master. Indeed, Binggeli has suggested that Tales I may have been 


composed to commemorate the death of Climacus, and one senses that Anastasius 


probably had some personal interaction with him, even if the stories were collected from 





135 Zecher, Role of Death, 33. 

156 Cf. Marinides, “Lay Piety in Byzantium”, 342. 

87 J. Munitiz (ed.), Questions and Answers, Corpus Christianorum in Translation (Turnhout, 
2011), 75, 142. 

158 O&A, Q.91 (216-18); Marinides, “Lay Piety in Byzantium’, 343. 

7? O&A, Q.6 (57-59); Ladder, $1.9 (636C), $26.63 (1025D), $27.47 (1109C), $28.45,51 
(1137A,C). 


140 n; 
Discussed below. 
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other witnesses.'*'! We must now consider just how much Anastasius and his works can tell 


us about the Sinai milieu. 


Anastasius of Sinai 

Because of the variety of genres his corpus of writing encompasses, Anastasius of 
Sinai is an invaluable resource for the discussion of icons in our period.'* Like Climacus, 
he frequently touches upon the themes of intercession, miracles, and death in his writings. 
But unlike Climacus, Anastasius explicitly mentions and discusses icons at several points. 
Adherents of the linear model of Iconoclasm have interpreted this disparity as evidence for 
the increase in the cult of images, but the fact that Anastasius wrote vastly more and 
different types of literature than Climacus renders the significance of any lack of explicit 
icon mention in the Ladder a moot point. 

Considerable doubt has surrounded the authenticity of the many works bearing the 
name of Anastasius for the past several centuries, but such suspicion has intensified ever 


143 While there are still 


since Albert Ehrhard drew specific attention to the problem in 1897. 
several works attributed to him that remain dubious, continuing collaborative research has 
convincingly demonstrated the authenticity of his major works, three of which play a 
significant part in this dissertation: O&A, Tales, and Hodegos (alternatively known as 
Quaestiones et Responsiones, Narrationes, and Viae Dux respectively).'^ Scholars such as 


Munitiz, John Baggarly, and Clement Kuehn have identified several phrases and stylistic 


conventions that can be considered characteristic of Anastasius, such as his continued 
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Caner, Late-Antique Sinai, 173. 
142 


Allen notes that the Hodegos alone contains 'erotapokriseis, aporiai, dialexis, epilysis, 
etymologies, a synopsis of synods, patristic florilegia, and even a satirical sketch directed against the 
Severans'. See P. Allen, ‘Anastasii Sinaitae Viae Dux”, Vigiliae Christianae 36 (1982): 296; cf. 
Marinides, “Lay Piety in Byzantium', 337. 

EA: Binggeli, ‘Anastasius of Sinai’, in D. Thomas and B. Roggema (eds), Christian-Muslim 
Relations: A Bibliographical History, vol. 1 (Leiden, 2009), 193-202; “Introduction” in Anastasius of 
Sinai, Hexaemeron, C. Kuehn and J. D. Baggarly (eds) (Roma, 2007), XIII-XXIII; J. Munitiz, 
“Anastasios of Sinai: Speaking and Writing to the People of God”, in M. B. Cunningham and P. Allen 
(eds), Preacher and Audience: Studies in Early Christian and Byzantine Homiletics, vol. 1 (Leiden, 
1998); Haldon, ‘The Works of Anastasius; M. Richard, ‘Anastase le Sinaite l'Hodegos et le 
Monothélisme', REB 16 (1958): 29-42; Marinides, ‘Lay Piety in Byzantium’, 336-46. 

144 See the “Introduction” by Munitiz in Hexaemeron, XIII-XXIII. 
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warnings against questioning the ways of God.'* The important concept of indwelling 
(€évotké@), which will be studied in Ch.4, is also consistently used in several of Anastasius’ 
works. 

Anastasius was a prolific writer and extremely active, travelling all across the 
eastern Mediterranean in order to debate heretics and encourage struggling Christians. 
Based upon a reference in Tales IJ, it would appear that Anastasius was born in the 


0.46 In a different work, he 


southern coastal city of Amathous on Cyprus around 63 
mentions that twenty years have passed since the Sixth Ecumenical Council (680/1) so 
most scholars now agree that he probably died in the first few years of the eighth 
century.'*” Anastasius left Cyprus sometime after the Arab invasion of the island in 653 as 
a young man already quite familiar with ecclesiastical affairs from his training under a 
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local bishop called John.” Like Climacus, he experienced first-hand a range of monastic 


vocations, including life with a disciple and life as a hermit.'” 


He demonstrates thorough 
philosophical education in his writings and was also fascinated by medicine, which is 
probably related to his role in the infirmary at Sinai. ^ Anastasius’ varied experiences and 
especially his extensive interactions with the outside world allow us to read him as one 
who had invaluable perspective into the world of monastic spirituality and devotion. 

The theme of monastic intercession is primarily found in Anastasius’ Tales. This 
work actually consists of two distinct collections, written at different times and for 
different purposes: Tales I (or Tales of Sinai) and Tales II (or Tales Beneficial to the Soul). 


As noted above, the first collection makes frequent mention of the Sinai jyovpEvoc, 


Climacus, and was probably composed between 660-670 in order to commemorate his 





Lie Q&A, Q.9 (62); we also find the use of ynAaqáo (cross-examine) in Q.9 to be characteristic. 
Cf. yniapúo” in K.-H. Uthemann (ed.), Viae Dux, 380. 

H6 Tales II, 828: év Th natpiðı Auadodvt yeyevuévnc. 

7 Anastasius of Sinai, Sermones duo in constitutionem hominis secundum imaginem Dei: 

necnon, Opuscula adversus monotheletas, CCSG 12, 61. 

18 For mention of the Arab invasions see Tales II, $17. For dating see L. Zavagno, “At the 
Edge of Two Empires: The Economy of Cyprus between Late Antiquity and the Early Middle Ages 
(650s—800s CE)’, DOP 65/66 (2011): 121—55; Marinides, ‘Lay Piety in Byzantium’, 337. 

' Anastasius had at least one disciple named John, whom he mentions in Tales II, 85. 
Anastasius also mentions that he lived as a hermit at Arselaiou and also at Goudda, Tales I, $14 and 831. 

' Tales I, $3. For evidence suggesting that Anastasius actually resided at Rhaithou, see 
Binggeli, ‘Anastase le Sinaite’, 265. 
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death.*** The second collection of tales, written at least two decades later, was written to 
encourage lay Christians and focuses mostly on events outside the monastic world. "°? The 
first collection bears resemblance to other stories about desert fathers, such as those in the 
Spiritual Meadow of John Moschus, and has been long confused by later editors who 
thought of such literature as “fair game for division, excerpting, and interpolation”.'** 
However, thanks to Binggeli’s recent critical edition, we can be confident that the Tales are 
genuine works of Anastasius and reflect the current views of his time. 

One story important for the concept of monastic intercession involves a Christian 
slave who once had the rare experience of spotting a hermit while grazing his camels. 
Determined to not let such a moment be wasted, he said to himself, ‘Believe me, I’m not 
going to leave until I’ve clasped the old man’s feet and he’s said a prayer for me, so that 


the Lord might free me from this oppression.' "^ 


This story reinforces the belief, already 
observed in the Ladder, that monks and especially solitary hermits were considered as 
viable and potent sources of intercession. 

A different passage is more illustrative of the practice of intercession within the 
stratified monastic environment of Sinai. In Tales I, $30, an experienced monk says to his 
disciple, 


Child, during these holy days, let us observe the following conduct: let us travel 
around the desert, as God will surely privilege us to see one of His slaves, the 
anchorites, and receive a prayer from him [emphasis added]. ^? 


Unfortunately for the disciple and his master, the anchorites disappeared before they were 
able to “receive a prayer'. However, the monastic duo felt blessed for catching a mere 


glimpse of the ascetics, and trusted their salvation had been positively affected thanks to 
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the *intercessions and supplications and toil and sweat’ of the holy men. "" The importance 
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Sinai, 173. 

% Discussed below in Ch.4. 

153 Marinides, “Lay Piety in Byzantium”, 338. 

' Tales I, $36. Hiotevoov, ook àzépyouoi si uè kpatüoo Tods TÓdAC TOD yépovtoc, Kal 
noos uot evxnv iva O Odo &Aeotepóor pe EK tfjg Aváyknc tabrnc. Kai àüzootpageig Kai TOAAG 
mepiBheyapevoc Kai Entioas odxér sidov adróv, kaítovye TOD TÓNOV Katapod Kai 4ÑAOV VIÁPAOVTOG. 

Tales I, 830. Téxvov, toig óyíoig uépors tavta taty TMV TOMTEÍAV KPATNOOUEV. 
MepiéA0o ev tv gpnuov, rávtoc à&ut Nuc ó Osdc idéo0a1 Twa TOV 600A0v AdTOD TOV AVAXOPNTOV 
kai Aa0eiv piav evxnv nap’ avdtod. 

$ Tales I, $30. kadóc à&uvi NUdic ó Xpiotóc EADEiv npóc aAÚTOUVC £v TH HEAAOVTL aiðvı 51 TOV 
TpEDVELOV kai iKEGLOV kai KOTOV kai ISPHTOV AVTOV. 


For the mention of “Ioávvnc 6 ócwotatoc nyovuevoc” see Tales, 1.3; Caner, Late-Antique 
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of visual perception at a specific location in this story is meaningful, and has serious 
implications for understanding monastic perceptions of iconography. The act of touch in 
*clasping the old man’s feet’ also adds a valuable dimension. Just as laypeople had to view, 
hold, or kiss an icon to receive its effects, so also monks had to make an extra effort to 
obtain the spiritual benefits of the holy ascetics. It seems unlikely that monks would have 
placed such value on interaction with holy ascetics or have gone through the effort of 
wandering the barren wilderness if they could have obtained similar or equal benefit from 
interaction with the icons in their monasteries and cells. 

Tales I also teaches us more about miracles in the monastic milieu. The monks of 
Sinai possessed several unique miraculous abilities that juxtapose those of icons. For 
instance, in Tales I, §13, a paralytic is confronted by the Ogotóxoc in a vision and told how 
he can be healed. Rather than presenting himself before the image of a saint in a shrine, he 
is told to present himself to the nyovuevoc, Isaurus, who quickly heals him. Likewise, 
Tales I, §17 describes how a monk named George was able to produce a flow of oil, 
something also associated with icons of the saints." 

But the most important for this study is the power to become invisible or vanish. ^? 
As we have already partially seen in the stories concerning intercession, ‘to catch a mere 
glimpse of a Sinai anchorite constitutes a spiritual revelation in itself. ^? This perception 
may have partially evolved from the simple tendency of hermits to retreat into their caves 
rather than interact with the outside world. But most occurrences of vanishing mentioned 
in the Tales are clearly miraculous. For instance, in Tales I, $2, three advanced ascetics are 
able to make themselves invisible when they are nowhere near their cells and in Tales J, 
836 another monk disappeared from sight where the desert was ‘bare and without trees”.'% 
Perhaps the most spectacular story of all relates a monk who, thinking a Saracen was 
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approaching, ‘changed his shape into a palm tree to escape notice’. " These types of 


fantastical miracles are, of course, not unusual in hagiography, but Anastasius claimed that 





157 Cf. Tales II, 82. 

15 Tales I, $2, §30-31, $33, $35-36. 

p Caner, Late-Antique Sinai, 65; Brown, “Dark-A ge Crisis”, 12. 

169 Tales I, $36. Hiotevoov, ook àzépyouoi si uè KPATHOW t1oog TÓdAC TOD yépovtoc, Kal 
moos por £UyT|v iva ó OEdc ¿devtepoon pe Ek tfjg àváykrg tadrnc. Kai àxootpagsig Kai TOAAG 
nepifAeyápevog Kai čntýoac oùkéti eióov adTOV, kaítorye TOD tónou katapob Kai dXov Onápyovtoc. 

Tales I, $32. vouícag avtov Xapaknvóv sivar ueteuopoó0n sic poívica óiwAaOsiv 
povAóusvoc. 
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it was the unique ‘custom’ of the Sinai ascetics ‘to reveal themselves and to conceal 
themselves whenever they want, by power of God”.'” Again the significance of visual 
perception is vital. In a manner reminiscent of Brown’s ‘holy man’, these frequent 
references to hermits in Tales suggests that coenobitic monks perceived these wandering 
ascetics rather than icons or shrines as loci for accessing the divine.'* 

Finally, and most importantly, we must consider how Anastasius treats and 
employs the theme of death. Death and the afterlife — as important topics in the seventh 
century — are brought up in practical questions directed at Anastasius in O&A. But the 
Hodegos (‘handbook’) easily provides the richest treatment of death and explicitly links it 
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with specific icons. " This work was completed in the early 680s, after which Anastasius 


165 Thus, it fits neatly within the 


made minor revisions and added oyóma in the early 690s. 
period of this study. Because the Hodegos is filled with careful discussion of theology, 
heresies, and technical terms, 66 it is safe to assert along with Marinides that it was written 
for “elite theologians”.'” Accordingly, it is perfectly conceivable that this handbook was 
especially intended for the monastic communities to which Anastasius had ties. Regardless, 
its discussion of death offers a potent glimpse into how monks may have been thinking at 
the time. 

Anastasius employs the theme of Christ's death as his preferred argument against 
the Monophysites. He is so familiar with the theme of death that he is able to creatively 
nuance it in order to precisely attack four different strains of Monophysitism: the 
Theopaschites, the Akephaloi, the Gaianites, and the Harmasties. Obviously, the 
crucifixion and death of Christ is of absolute importance for Christianity and had been 


> 


discussed and emphasised incessantly since the inception of the faith. However, Anastasius 





12 Tales I, 831. "E00c yàp toðto toig &yíotg &vaywpntaic Kai év Gaf Kai jeta Oávatov, ÖTE 
Oérovow oaivecBat, kai öte 0£AoUG1lv kpúrrreo dal TH Ovvápel TOD Ozoð. 

1 Brown, ‘Holy Man’; Brown, ‘Dark-Age Crisis’, 12. 

a Hodegos literally means ‘guide’. Kartsonis prefers ‘handbook’ or “manual”, see A. D. 
Kartsonis, Anastasis: The Making of an Image (Princeton, 1986), 41, 59; cf. R. G. Hoyland, Seeing 
Islam as Others Saw It: A Survey and Evaluation of Christian, Jewish and Zoroastrian Writings on 
Early Islam (Princeton, 1997), 92. 

165 Uthemann places the reworking of the text in the late 680s, but Binggeli has observed 
several elements in the text that make the early 690s the more likely period. See K.-H. Uthemann (ed.), 
Viae Dux, CCSG 8, cexvii-cexviii; Binggeli, ‘Anastase le Sinaite’, 341-44. 

166 For discussion of content not considered in this paper see S. Griffith, ‘Anastasios of Sinai, 
the Hodegos, and the Muslims’, Greek Orthodox Theological Review 32 (1987): 341-58. 

17 Marinides, ‘Lay Piety in Byzantium’, 354. 
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discussion of Christ’s death is unique for how he focuses on the actual dead body of Christ. 
While the Gospels briefly note how Christ’s body was taken down from the cross and put 
in the tomb after being embalmed, they offer very little detail concerning the state of the 
corpse. ^? 

It is likely that Anastasius’ experiences with autopsy in the infirmary partly 


1% But the passion 


inspired his proclivity for drawing upon the theme of death in debates. 
and creativity with which he writes suggests that he had spent considerable time thinking 
through his arguments. Because we know the importance of uvńunņ tod Bavártov for Sinai 
monasticism, it is possible that Anastasius’ use of death in his apologetics was influenced 
by his own experience and engagement with the remembrance of death. But most 
important for our purposes is the way in which Anastasius specifically connects his 
detailed discussions of death to icons. 

Before we address Anastasius’ use of icons, we must first consider more carefully 
the overall purpose and scope of the Hodegos. A major theme of the Hodegos highlights 
the ease with which mere words can be twisted and distorted — especially by heretics. This 
phenomenon was especially true towards the end of the seventh century, as indicated by 
the fact that bishops at the Sixth Ecumenical Council felt the need to check each others' 
copies of texts being discussed." As a man who was passionate about defending orthodox 
teaching, one senses that Anastasius was frequently frustrated by the way his opponents 
would manipulate ecclesiastical texts during their debates. The beginning chapter of 
Hodegos communicates these sentiments in the following passage: 


There are two ways of debating. One person argues by written quotes, and the other 
argues by material productions (xpaynatikai mapaotdoewv), which is the stronger 
and more trustworthy way. For quotes of Scripture are also equally able to be 
corrupted. From this it is to be observed that if you present an example to an 
opponent, he will also immediately produce another example, both the heretic and 
Jew. Whence the one who is able to argue by material proofs (rpayuaticov 
ånoðeičeov) is better armoured against opponents. 





168 Wn. 19:38-42; Mt. 27:57-61; Mk. 15:42-47; Lk. 23:50-56. 

' See “Introduction” in Munitiz (ed.), Questions and Answers, 17. 

1191. Ševčenko and C. Mango (eds), Byzantine Books and Bookmen (Washington, DC, 1975), 
29. 

ve Hodegos, 1.2.27-34. Yxonoi d1aréEems siot S00, 6 èv SIG ypapirOv piosov, ó SE SO 
TPAYLATUCOV TAPAGTAGEWV, óc kai (oyopótepoc kai GANDEOTEPOG EOTL THA LEV yàp PLATA TOV ypapÓv 
lows Kai virovodevovtal. "'Odev ¿ori idéo0a1, Óti, [sí] ypfow npopépeis TH SV Evavtiac, KaKEivoG 
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This excerpt provides an overarching philosophy for the entire Hodegos. Anastasius 
spends the next ten chapters informing his readers of the basic beliefs and characteristics of 
heretics so that they will be prepared when they are confronted in an argument. But in 


Ch.12, Anastasius is finally able to demonstrate how such rpayuatical TAPactácenv can 
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be implemented in the heat of debate. '" He recounts a particular occasion, probably in 


Alexandria, when he was arguing with a particular group within Monophysitism called the 
Theopaschites, who believed that Christ’s divinity suffered along with his physical body 
on the cross: 


A most excellent rule of the wisest of men says: the material refutations and 
productions (rpayuatical avtpproEtc Kai TApaoTdoEtc) are stronger, more faithful, 
and mightier by far than the verbal words, and biblical quotes. For the material 
productions (rpayuatical mapaotdoeic) may in no way be glossed over or 
tampered with, while the verbal expositions of books often suffer additions and 
omissions in the hands of heretics... Therefore the heretics and the unfaithful may 
be better put to utter shame through the use of physical objects ($4 Tpayuátov). 
Thus, while arguing once more against them about the redeeming Passion and the 
cross of Christ, we realized by the aim of their arguments that they were trying to 
prove God the Logos passible and mortal along with his own flesh. So we no 
longer made use of words, but answered them by means of physical shapes and 
examples (zpaypaticóv oxnuátov Kai droderyuátov) by inscribing on some tablet 
the crucifixion of the Lord and an inscription, which we will record shortly after 
giving the (patristic) arguments. ' ^ 


Although Anastastius does not use the term sika@v to classify the recommended 


material and physical productions, many factors corroborate the understanding that 





ev0éoc ETEPAV ypňow rpopépel, kai O aipericóc, Kai ó Tovdaioc: ó0gv ó óvvápevoc à npaypatucov 
arodeiceov ov ómiécvo npóc tods £vaviíouc. This is the author's own translation following the 
example of Kartsonis in the phrases “material productions” and “material proofs'; cf. Kartsonis, 
Anastasis, 42-43. 

172 Kartsonis also notes ‘material representations’ and ‘material figurations’ as possible 
translations. See Kartsonis, Anastasis, 42. 

E Hodegos, XIL1.1-30. “Opos ópictog avépOv TAVOOPOTÁTOV TUYXÓVEL AÉyov, Oc oi 
Tpayuartical Gvtpprosig Kai rapactúceis ioyopótepai Kai miotÓtepat Kai kpatalótepor ka" 
oneppoAnv TUyYÁVOVOL TOV PnuaticoOv lgeov te Kai PiPALaK@V Pphoewv. Ai èv yàp Apaypatucai 
Tapactácelig OVdALM@S Tapaypaotivar Y PadiovpynOTivar Súvavtal: ai de pnuatical TOV déATOV 
EKVEGEIG noAAÓKig DAO AVdP®V kakoppóvov npocOnkag Kai Oooipéíosig TdoyovOLW...ODKODV Ou 
Tpayuátov uov ioy0potépog KATALOYDVOVTAL oi aipetikoi Kai ámiotol. AjwAeyouévov yàp NOV 
Tv TIPOS AÚTOVO nepi TOD cœtnpiov TÁÑOVE Kai TOD otavpoð Tod Xpiotob, we sidopEv AÚTODS EK TOD 
okonroð TOV yprjogcv, àv npoégepov, &yovitouiévoug raBntov eiar Kai TOV Oeòw Adyov Kai OvntOV 
peta THC iias adTOD capkóc, ODKETL AOITOV SIG pnuátov, GAAG 51 TpayuaticOv oxnuóátov Kai 
ÚTOdELyHÁTOV TPOS AÚTOOS £yproópe0a Ev rusia tivi O1axapógavtes tr|v TOD ógozótov otavpoo Kai 
TIVA émlypagiy, ijviwa peta tàs yproEeic Siaypdwousev. Translation is Kartsonis’ with minor 
adjustments. 
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wooden panel icons are precisely what he used. First, the word mvéim strongly suggests 
that the image was depicted on a wooden board or panel. Furthermore, Anastasius is quite 
clear that there is to be an illustration included in the text of the Hodegos and instructs the 
copyist to preserve a specific tónov of the Crucifixion mirroring the icon he used 
(Fig.6).!”* With this illumination in view of the reader, Anastasius repeatedly explains how 
he directed the gaze of his interlocutors to the lifeless body of Christ. In fact, based upon 
Anastasius’ several references to the body of Christ in the tomb, Anna Kartsonis argues 
persuasively that Anastasius used at least two different images in his debates; one of the 
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Crucifixion and one of the Entombment. " These icons would not have been readily 


available for many, which probably explains why Anastasius can only recommend these 
weapons for ‘whoever is able’.'”° 

Anastasius’ dynamic use of icons becomes even more certain when we consider the 
context in which the theological debates of the time took place. Large crowds of people 
often gathered to observe these entertaining events, and Anastasius notes that one was 
staged before the prefect and made available for anyone in the city to observe.'”’ The fact 
that Anastasius used his rpayuaticai rapactácenv as ‘visual aids’ for his opponents and 
crowds of bystanders suggests that they were probably sturdier than mere illuminations on 
flimsy sheets of parchment or papyrus.'”* Additionally, we know that these debates were 
considerably interactive and often involved touch. In one case, Anastasius mentions 
placing his finger upon the icon of the Crucifixion. ^ At another point he even describes 
how he grasped the beard of his opponent.'*” Again, these factors virtually necessitate that 
the mpaypatikai zapaotáogov consisted of images on substantial pieces of wood. Finally, 


because Anastasius so strongly opposes the value of written words, it makes sense that the 





14 Kartsonis, Anastasis, 44. The surviving MSS of Hodegos include several varying 


illuminations of this tónov, and some contain no image at all. Nonetheless, this author concurs with 
Kartsonis (arguing from an art-historical perspective) and Uthemann (arguing from the perspective of 
textual transmission) that the archetype featured a detailed depiction of Christ dead on the cross. For a 
detailed discussion of the MSS variants see Kartsonis, Anastasis, 45-51. 

je Kartsonis, Anastasis, 52-56. 

' See Hodegos, 1.2.27-34, above. Cf. Kartsonis, Anastasis, 43. 

m Hodegos, X.3. 

d Kartsonis, Anastasis, 44. 

He Hodegos, XIL3.1-12. 'Qc yàp aposinov, £v mvo6ío twi tòv timov TNV TOD ósonótou 
OTAÚPOOIV LETH Kal émypapíc toc ECETUTMOALEV kai TOV Sáxtulov ENITIDEVTES Ómpotóuev adtoúc. 
Cf. Kartsonis, Anastasis, 44. 

de Hodegos, X.3. 
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Tpayuarical rapactácelc he endorses would be more robust than the pages of florilegium 
(which could easily be ripped out). To quote Kartsonis, Anastasius ‘insists on the material 
reality and tangibility of his visual weapons’.'*! It is with such tangible icons in mind that 
we should read the following passage: 


In the likeness of dead men God became truly a corpse in the flesh. In the likeness 
of man he was laid in the grave. And we saw him (sidouev) lying dead full of 
divinity, divorced from the soul, the body truly dead, soulless, soundless, breathless, 
speechless, motionless, sightless, unable to move, unable to teach, unable to feel, 
just the body of God truly dead like all corpses. And upon seeing this vision and 
mighty sight of the deadness of God's body we were stupefied (¿Ze98auPBiBnuev). 
And getting back to those words, which the heretics think they (can) utter against 
us, we questioned them perplexed while observing intently (ateviCovtec) the all 
holy body of Christ... “If upon deification the body of Christ became divinity, too, 
how (is it possible) it does not watch and see as the divinity which watches 
everything, but the body, which has in itself the light that enlightens every man, has 
the eye(s) closed?” [emphasis added].'*? 


Anastasius is not pretending to have observed the actual body of Christ, but is describing 
how the icon at hand (probably depicting the Entombment) was being continually pointed 
to and used as an example. The plural verbs used to describe the visual perception of 
Christ’s body (italicised) are especially valuable in this regard. Together they indicate that 
the image of Christ’s body was being observed by a number of people, and the participle 
ateviCovtes especially suggests that serious thought was being spent upon the depiction. 
Furthermore, the image must have been detailed enough to evoke fear (£5e0appr0npev) 
and also clearly show that Christ’s eyes were closed. All this evidence proves that ‘The 
Crucifixion and the Entombment are not simply illustrations of the corresponding 


polemical text, but the core material around which the Orthodox defence is constructed.’ ? 
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Kartsonis, Anastasis, 50. 
Hodegos, X1II.9.29—68. Tote GAnOdc v uo par: dvVOP@m@V VEKPÓV vekpóc GapKi ó Beoc 
yéyovev, £v OLOLmLaTL avOporov Ev TQM Katetéðn, Kai eióouev ADTOV vekpov keluevov, ÉvOsgov, 
KEYMPLOLEVOV yoxs, CHUA vekpóv Anac, Gyvyov, GAaAov, Grvovv, un AGAODV, un ktvoduevov, un 
Op@vta, un uediotápevov, un SlddoKovTA, un aiodavóunevov, GAAG vekpóv àAn0Gc o@ua Beod, wc 
mévtec vekpoi. Kai ióóvteg tò Ópaua Kai 0éaua TO péya TODTO THs VeocMuov vEKPHOEWS 
eFe0aupnOnuev: kai avaraBovtes tàs mosipnuévag qovác, dc kað’ NU®V rpopépeiv vouíGovot oi 
aipetikoi, ateviCovtes TH Tavayio Xpiotod copa TPOG adTOVs SiamopotvtsEs cinopev... Ei yéyove tÅ 
emo Kai TO oua Xpiotod Ozótrc, næs où Ogopei Kai PAEmEL Wo 1] OEdTHS Å TA TaVTAa Ogopoboa, 
OAAG KEKAELOLEVOV EXEL TO GUA TO CHUA TO Éyov EV EAVTH TO OHS TO Portilov návva ÚVOpoToV; Cf. 
Kartsonis, Anastasis, 53-54. 

e Kartsonis, Anastasis, 57. 
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To call Anastasius’ implementation of icons ‘didactic’ would not be accurate. The 
above passages make clear that the images were evoking more emotion than they were 
bestowing knowledge. This is not to deny that certain iconography at this time served a 
didactic role, but rather to emphasise that this was not the primary role of icons within 
monasticism. After all, monks would have been among the best equipped in all the empire 
to learn through reading, and so would have had little use for learning key stories (such as 
the gospel narratives) through imagery. 

If Anastasius’ use of icons in Hodegos cannot be called didactic, perhaps the best 
adjective is ‘emotive’. Such a description would fit well with the stories already observed 
from his Tales. Most importantly, the fact that Anastasius links the meditation upon death 
to the careful observation of icons strengthens the possibility that other monks used icons 
as an aid for their practice of uvńun tod Bavátov. 

To summarise, Anastasius exhibits many important views for our consideration of 
iconography in monastic settings. By glorifying the intercessory and miraculous roles of 
advanced ascetics, he seems to validate the legitimacy of seeking them out for spiritual 
enrichment and fulfilment. Although he is mostly silent concerning icons in Tales J, he 
provides his monastic readers with perhaps the ideal role of icons in Hodegos, where he 
contends that icons be used as polemical tools to specifically accentuate the theme of 


Christ’s death against various types of Monophysites. 
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Chapter 3 


Imperial Perceptions of Iconography 


The Acts of the Quinisext Council provide the first official statements concerning 
images in the Byzantine Empire.'** Although this fact has been recognized by nearly every 
scholar of art history, we believe new information can still be gleaned from this 
documentary source. This will be accomplished by comparing the Acts of the Quinisext to 
both literary and material evidence of the same period. In the process, we hope to 
demonstrate that the specific eschatological paradigm of the imperial authorities in 
Constantinople drastically affected what they considered as acceptable iconography. 

It is important to explain our usage of the term ‘imperial’ throughout this chapter. 
Justinian II is obviously involved, but despite the important role he played at the Quinisext 
Council, he cannot really be credited with the ideological and theological underpinnings of 
its proceedings. Rather, it was the bishops from across the empire who determined what 
would be decreed. Based upon several canons addressing churches in frontier zones, it 
becomes evident that the bishops in attendance were politically, geographically, and 


185 Tt is with this holistic sense of the 


especially eschatologically invested in the empire. 
empire that we use the word ‘imperial’. This understanding will be vital for considering 
how an eschatology involving the triumphant Roman Empire may have affected what 


iconography the imperial authorities endorsed. 


Images at the Quinisext Council 
The Quinisext Council cannot be understood correctly without a keen knowledge of 
contemporary issues throughout the empire. The loss of Egypt and Syria-Palestine to the 


Arabs in the 630s had seriously diminished the empire’s tax revenues and territorial reach, 





' Because it was held in the domed hall of the imperial palace in Constantinople, the 


Quinisext Council is alternatively known as the Council in Trullo. Despite the fact that the term 
“Quinisext” is a twelfth-century neologism, we have chosen to use it here because it aligns with the 
tradition of assigning ordinal names to the councils that were ecumenical. The ecumenical status of the 
Quinisext is a matter of much disagreement, but we view it as such from the perspective of the assembly 
at Constantinople rather than its reception in Rome. See G. Nedungatt and M. Featherstone (eds), The 
Council in Trullo Revisited (Roma, 1995), 7-12. 

' Acts, C.8 (79-80), C.18 (93-95), C.37 (115-116), C.39 (117-118). 
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but the defeat of the Arab forces in 678 after a four-year siege had given Byzantium a new 


186 


breath of vitality. " In line with this new optimism, Constantine IV had convened the 


Sixth Ecumenical Council and delivered a new ‘package’ of imperial ideology." 
Following in his father's footsteps, Justinian II sought to lead a unified empire as a bold 
and daring emperor. 

The most common interpretation of Muslim military success was that Byzantium 
itself was being punished by God for moral failure. Because the Fifth and Sixth 
Ecumenical Councils had neglected to provide any disciplinary canons, Justinian II 
convened the Quinisext in order to remedy this void and pioneer a program of 'cleansing 
and purgation”.'*” The disciplinary canons of the Quinisext were quickly integrated into 
Byzantine Law, resulting in a rich MS tradition with “no less than 218” surviving MSS.'”° 
Owing to the many MSS and Heinz Ohme's excellent critical edition, we have little cause 
to be sceptical of the Acts, which features an introduction, 102 canons, and a list of bishops’ 
signatures. °! The rpoopovntixóc AOyoc (introduction) is described as an address from the 
assembled bishops to the emperor, but was probably a ‘creation of the court’. The 102 
canons (the first two of which are an extension of the rpocpovnticóc Aóyoc), are grouped 
under three headings: ‘Concerning priests and clerics’, “Concerning monks and nuns’, and 


; 193 tor $ E 
‘Concerning laymen’. ^" Within these general groups, small units of canons are sometimes 
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clustered around a related topic, most often in couplets. " Thus, we are able to discern a 


certain degree of the flow of thought and discussion during the council. 





186 For the impact of territorial loss to the Arabs see M. Whittow, The Making of Orthodox 


Byzantium, 600-1025 (London, 1996), 89. 

17 M. Humphreys, Law, Power, and Imperial Ideology in the Iconoclast Era, c.680-850 
(Oxford, 2015), 41. 

188 Haldon, ‘The Works of Anastasius’, 115-16. 

Dd Humphreys, Law, Power, and Imperial Ideology, 57. 

I9 d. Ohme, R. Flogaus, and C. R. Kraus, (eds), Concilium Constantinopolitanum Anno 691/2 
in Trullo Habitum (Concilium Quinisextum), ACO vol.11.2.4 (Berlin, 2013), IX. 

191 Not all the MSS feature the ‘bishops list”, which has been the subject of considerable 
discussion. Ibid.; H. Ohme, Das Concilium Quinisextum und Seine Bischofsliste: Studien zum 
Konstantinopeler Konzil von 692, Arbeiten Zur Kirchengeschichte, vol. 56 (Berlin, 1990). 

E Humphreys, Law, Power, and Imperial Ideology, 47; Marinides, ‘Lay Piety in Byzantium’, 
407. 

Pu Nedungatt and Featherstone, Trullo Revisited, 69, 119, 132. 

12 These include: marriage and sexual relations (Cs.3-6), conducting business (Cs.9—11), 
ordination (Cs.12—16), clerics leaving their church (Cs.17—18), preaching and instruction (Cs.19—20), 
serving the church for material gain (Cs.22—23), the Eucharist (Cs.28-29, 31-32), barbarian incursions 
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In this regard, it is vital to note that the three canons concerning images (Cs.73, 82, 
100) are not grouped together or near each other, although scholars have often tended to 


speak of them as if they are.” 


This fact amply corroborates our critique of Kitzinger’s 
model in Ch.1: these three canons reveal that images may have been increasing in quantity, 
but the lack of unity in the issues addressed in these canons demonstrates the variety of 
perspectives concerning images in the late seventh century. In other words, the bishops did 
not recognise any problem with images in general, nor with any ‘surge in the powers of 
sacred portraiture’. ^^ Rather, they addressed each individual iconographic problem 
independently. A case in point is C.73, in which the decree against crosses on church 
floors was delivered during a broader conversation on church buildings.'”” Bearing this 
context in mind, we now turn to the three widely recognised iconographic canons of the 
Quinisext Council. 

First, we quote C.100 in full, which seems to address secular images that fell 


outside the realm of veneration: 


Wisdom commands: Let your eyes look directly forward and keep your heart with 
all vigilance; for the sensations of the body all too easily influence the soul. 
Therefore, we command that henceforth absolutely no pictures (ypa@dc) should be 
drawn which enchant the eyes, be they on panels (níva&w) or set forth in any other 
wise, corrupting the mind and inciting the flames of shameful pleasures. If anyone 
dares to do this, he shall be excommunicated.'” 


A few things can be noted here. The usage of ypaods instead of sixóv or túroS is probably 
not significant. However, the fact that the term zíva&w is used is interesting because it 
strongly suggests that problems were occurring in connection with portable wooden 
paintings. While there are extant nudes from this period in mosaic form that could have 


incited ‘shameful pleasures’, we possess no similar images on wooden panels from this 





(Cs.37-39), beginning the ascetic life (Cs.40—45), monasteries (Cs.45—49), kinship and marriage 
(Cs.53-54), fasting (Cs.55—56), church buildings (Cs.73—75), and adultery (Cs.86-87). 
Kartsonis, Anastasis, 58. 

1% Brubaker and Haldon, The Iconoclast Era, 779. 

197 See Acts, Cs.73-75 (155-57). 

198 Acts, C.100 (180-81): ‘Oi 6@taArpoi cov ópda Prlerétocav,? Kai, *n&or qOAakf| THpEt oT|v 
Kapoiav,’ y Logia dSiakedsvdetar paóíog yap Ta éavtõv Eni TV wvuxnv ai tod cuatros aicce 
£iokpívoucu Tac ov tv Spacw Katayontevovoac ypapác, cite v mivatw, site ÚMoc Toc 
avotedeiuévac, kai tov vodv Siaodeipovoas Kai xivoboagc zpóc TA TOV aigxpOv NoovOv ÚTEKKAUMATO, 
OvdaLaS amo tod vdv oiWÓNTOTE TPÓTO npootácoouev ¿yxapóttecdal. Ei Sé tig TOTO TPútTTEL 
ENLYEIPHOOL, GPopICéoOo. 
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period.'” Further consideration of this canon lies beyond the remit of this paper, but one 
could hypothesise that production of such panels was drastically curbed, especially since 
lust is a universal sin in no need of complex theological explanation. 

The next portion of the Quinisext that has attracted scholars of Iconoclasm is C.73: 


The life-giving cross has shown us salvation, and we ought with all diligence to 
render fitting honour to that through which we have been saved from the ancient 
fall. Wherefore, paying reverence (rpockóvnow) to it in mind and word and 
sentiment, we command that signs (t0mo0vc) of the cross which have been set into 
the floor by certain persons should be erased completely, in order that the trophy of 
our victory may not be insulted by the trampling feet of those who walk upon it. 
We decree, therefore, that those who henceforth set the sign of the cross into the 
floor should be excommunicated.”°° 


This canon contains an interesting mixture of contemporary ideas. We noted the 
importance of rpookúvnotv before images in Ch.1, but the fact that it is here carried out ‘in 
mind and word and sentiment’ is an unusual variation, and may reflect a measured caution 
against idolatrous language. In order to understand the significance of the cross at this time, 
we must recall the legacy of the Heraclian Dynasty, of which Justinian II was the last 
reigning emperor. While the importance of the cross to the Roman Empire was often traced 
back to Constantine's vision on the Milvian Bridge, its role in imperial propaganda was 
dramatically rejuvenated when Heraclius repossessed the True Cross from Persia in 628.2 
From that point forward, it was prominently featured in Heraclian propaganda, effectively 


replacing the Níkn-type angel as the preferred sign of victory." 


This is made explicit in 
C.82 by the description of the cross as “the trophy of our victory”. Ultimately, C.73 reveals 


that enough people were walking on images of the cross to evoke a ruling at the Quinisext, 





19 Consider, for instance, the Church of St. George in Madaba and the Qusayr ‘Amra in Jordan. 


Cf. G. Fowden, Qusayr 'Amra: Art and the Umayyad Elite in Late Antique Syria, Transformation of the 
Classical Heritage, vol. 36 (Berkeley, 2004), 75-77. 

200 Acts, C.73 (155): Tod fooro100 otavpod deigavtoc Hiv TO COTÁPLOV, TÁCAV OTOVÓNV HUGG 
Téva xp, TOD tuunv THY à£(av &moói66vat t SV oð cecboueda Tod radaod rapartóuatoc. “Odev 
Kai và Kai Aóyo Kai aio0nosi Tv TPOSKÚVNOIV AUTO ATMTOVÉMOVTEC, TOUVC EV TH ESAQEL TOD OTAVPOD 
TÚTTOUC DAO Ttov katackevalouévoves £GapaviGeo0at navtoiws npootáoconev, Oc GV uN TH TOV 
PBadicóvtov katararhoel tò Thc virkn uïv tpónoov ¿ouBpilorro. Toda odv ånò tod vdv Tod ctavpob 
TOMOV émi ESAQOUVSG katackevóLovrac ópicouev &qopíGeo0at. 

a George of Pisidia, /n restitutionem Sancta Crucis. 

?? P, Grierson and A. R. Bellinger, (eds), Catalogue of the Byzantine Coins in the Dumbarton 
Oaks Collection and the Whittemore Collection, Vol 2: Phocas-Theodosius III 602—717 AD, vol. 2, Part 
1 (Washington, DC, 1968), 67, 94. 
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which may indicate that lay and clerical views regarding this particular iconographic 
symbol were not in harmony. 

Last, and most importantly, the words of the Quinisext Council that have most 
intrigued art historians are found in C.82: 


In some depictions of the venerable images (certóv gikóvov), a lamb (àpvóc) is 
portrayed to which the Forerunner points his finger, and this has been accepted as a 
representation of grace, prefiguring for us through the law the true Lamb, Christ 
our God. Venerating, then, these ancient representations and foreshadowings as 
symbols and prefigurations of truth handed down by the Church, nevertheless, we 
prefer grace and truth, which we have received as fulfilment of the law. Therefore, 
in order that what is perfect, even in paintings, may be portrayed before the eyes of 
all, we decree that henceforth the figure of the Lamb of God who takes away the 
sins of the world, Christ our God, should be set forth in images in human form, 
instead of the ancient lamb; for in this way we apprehend the depth of the humility 
of the Word of God, and are led to the remembrance of his life in the flesh, his 
passion and his saving death, and of the redemption which thereby came to the 
world. 


Most commentators have interpreted this canon quite uncritically as a sequitur of the 
recent affirmation of Christ’s two natures at the Sixth Ecumenical Council, but two 
components require further investigation: the lamb and the Forerunner. The Liber 
Pontificalis makes clear that the tomes of the Quinisext found strong disapproval with 
Pope Sergius (687—701) in Rome, which eventually motivated Justinian's attempt to 
kidnap him.?* Scholars have long debated what might have precipitated the disapproval 
from Rome, and some have argued that C.82 caused special offence by making lamb 
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imagery obsolete." This theory is supported by the fact that Pope Sergius added the 





3s English translation with minor adjustment from Trullo Revisited, 162-64. "Ev tioi t&v 


OENTOV EiKOVOV ypapaic åuvòs óakrtóAo tod IIpoópópoo detkvbpEvos éyyapárttetal, Óc sic TÚTOV 
TOPEANPON TC xÁptiOC, TOV GANOwov npiv SA vóuov tpobünooaívov àuvóv, Xpiotóv TOV O0sgóv LAV. 
Tovdc odv naAoto0c tózovc Koi tüc cktüg HC tfi; dAnOsg(ac coópoA& te Kai npoyapáyuata TH éxKAnoia 
TOapadedonévovs KATAGTACOLEVOL, TV YAP TPOTILALEV Kai THV GANVELAV, ec TANPOLA vópoo catrv 
úrodegápevor. Qc äv oov TO TéAetov kÓv taic xpoatovpyiars £v Taic AndvtwV Óyeotv Droypaentat, 
TOV TOD aípovtog trjv Gnaptiav Tod KOGLOV åuvoð, Xplotod Tod Deod riiv, KATH TOV AVTPOTIVOV 
Yapakthpa Kai £v toig sikOow GAO tod vdv, ávti TOD TAAQLOD àpvob, aávacmmiododar Opilonev, oU 
AUTOD TO Tic TATELVOCEOS Oyoc TOD Beod Aóyov KATAVOODVTEG, Kai poc uvýunv Thc £v oapki noAvsíac, 
Tod TE TÚOUS adTOd Kai ToD cotnpíou Davdtov YElpaywyobpLEVOL, kai tfjg EvtedOEV yevouévnc TO 
KOOL® ATOAVTPHOEWS. 

204 TP, 1:372—74 (80-85). 

ae el Head, Justinian II of Byzantium (Madison, 1972), 77; cf. J. Herrin, ‘The Quinisext 
Council (692) as a Continuation of Chalcedon’, in R. Price and M. Whitby (eds), Chalcedon in Context: 
Church Councils 400-700 (Liverpool, 2009), 148-68; H. Ohme, ‘Sources of the Greek Canon Law to 
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singing of the ‘Agnus Dei” to the Eucharistic liturgy and seems to have held a special 
preference for lamb imagery. If C.82 did, in fact, offend Sergius, the council was 
apparently unaware, for they were careful to acknowledge when they broke with Roman 
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practice.” In fact, as Michael Humphreys has pointed out, the whole spirit of the 


1.2% Nonetheless, a lack of 


Quinisext exudes a robust effort to be perceived as ecumenica 
intention from Constantinople does not negate the possibility of offence in Rome, and in 
the last section of this chapter we will consider the possible eschatological dynamics of 
lamb imagery that may have augmented Sergius” disapproval. 

From an iconographic viewpoint, the inclusion of the Forerunner is far more 
important and somewhat curious. In the above excerpt we have made a rare departure from 
the translation of Nedungatt and Featherstone, who make the Forerunner the subject of the 


first clause, when the focus is clearly on the lamb.?” 


This causes one to wonder why the 
Forerunner was included in the canon at all. Invariably, scholars have pointed to the 
Throne of Maximian (Fig.7) as an artefact depicting the scene described in C.82, and to 
our knowledge this is the only extant example of such a scene from this period.?'? Far more 
common are images of solitary lambs representing Christ — especially in the West. While it 
is possible that all images of the Forerunner and lamb together were destroyed, it seems 
unlikely that anyone would have taken the decree so literally as to leave images of solitary 
lambs intact. Thus, we are faced with a vexing binary question: if the primary problem was 
with lamb imagery itself, why did the council mention the Forerunner and why did images 
of lambs remain so popular in the West? We must set this dilemma aside for now, but will 
attempt to answer it with the aid of iconographic evidence in the last section below. 

Having considered the most discussed portions of the Quinisext, we now draw 
attention to an additional canon that is not typically recognised as possessing iconographic 


weight. It reads as follows: 





the Quinisext Council (691/2): Councils and Church Fathers’, in W. Hartmann and K. Pennington (eds), 
The History of Byzantine and Eastern Canon Law to 1500 (Washington, DC, 2012), 24-114. 

20è IP, 1:372 (84): Hic statuit ut tempore confractionis dominici corporis Agnus Dei, qui tollis 
peccata mundi, miserere nobis a clero et populo decantetur. 

207 Acts, Cs.3 (69-74), 13 (84-87), 36 (114), 55 (136-37). 

208 Humphreys, Law, Power, and Imperial Ideology, 74. 

T Nedungatt and Featherstone”s translation reads: “In some depictions of the venerable images, 
the Forerunner is portrayed pointing with his finger to a lamb.’ Trullo Revisited, 162—63. 

?? Cormack, Writing in Gold, 100-101. 
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In the case of so-called eremites who go about the cities clad in black and with long 
hair, associating with men and women and making a mockery of their profession, 
we decree that, if thy choose to receive the tonsure and assume the habit of other 
monks, they should be placed in a monastery; but if they choose not to do this, they 
should be driven from the cities altogether and should dwell in the desert, from 
whence they have fabricated their appellation.”"! 


The standard and recognisable image of these eremites ‘clad in black and with long hair’ 
reflects the impressive status of ‘living icons’ in the Sinai Peninsula that we discussed in 
Ch.2. Judging from the corpus of Anastasius, the social and political displacements of the 
period had created an environment in which much change and disruption was occurring.” 
Several canons of the Quinisext discuss particular problems related to ‘barbarian 
incursions’, and the subsequent dislocation of populations may have contributed to the 
problem of C.42.?'* Whatever the precise cause of hermits’ increased appearances in cities, 
it is clear that the bishops of the council viewed them as renegade figures who were an 
embarrassment to clerics and solicited ‘vain glory’ from common laypeople. ?' 
Furthermore, several canons deliberate the increasing frequency of people wishing to 
pursue the ascetic lifestyle and enforce multiple regulations in order to restrict the 
process.?? Based upon the fame and dignity usually directed towards ascetics, which we 
considered in the last chapter, it is entirely possible that the bishops at the council were 
feeling jealousy towards the eremites. 

This possibility takes on additional significance when we consider the importance 
of physical appearance at the Quinisext. C.27, for instance, forbids the wearing of 


‘improper clothes’ by the clergy, even when traveling." 


Multiple canons discuss the 
importance of the tonsure for clerics, but C.21 implies that the hairstyles of laypeople were 


limited by decorum as well: 





?!! Acts, C.42 (124): Tots Agyouévoug épnpítac, oítives ueAaveurovotovteg kai TOC KEPANG 
KOMÓVTEC TEPLÁYOVOL TAC TÓMELC, HETAED AVSPOV AAIKOV kai YOVALKOAV GVAOTPEMOLEVOL, xai TO oikeiov 
enáyyehua xoO0vppíGovtec, ópiCouev, ei LEV aipobvtal TOG KÓMAC ÁNTOKEIPÁMEVOL TO TOV AoutOv 
fovaxóv  àvaóíGao0oi oyňua, tovbtovg év povaotnpío ¿yxkadiotacdo Kai toig ddEAQ@oic 
éykatadéyeodor: si ó& un TODTO npo£Aowto, TAVTÁTACIV AUTOVC TOV TOAEMV Grtehadvecdar Kai TOC 
¿pi ono oikeiv, && dv Kai tv éx@vopiav Eavtoic dvanddoavto. 

T Haldon, *The Works of Anastasius'; J. Haldon, Byzantium in the Seventh Century: The 
Transformation of a Culture, Revised edn (Cambridge, 1997), 92-172. 

215 Acts, C.8 (79-80), C.18 (93-95), C.37 (115-116), C.39 (117-118). 

? Acts, C.41 (121-23). 

215 Acts, Cs.40-45 (119-128). 

216 Acts, C.27 (102). 
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If of their own will they see to their reform, rejecting the sin through which they 
have fallen away from grace and freeing themselves completely from it, then they 
shall be retonsured as clerics. But if they do not choose this of their own accord, 
they shall grow their hair as laymen, inasmuch as they have preferred living in the 
world to the life in heaven [emphasis added].?*” 


Finally, the etiquette for the hairstyles of laypeople is confirmed in C.96: 


In the case of those men, therefore, who to the detriment of those who see them 
arrange the hair on their head in elaborate plaits, offering allurement to unstable 
souls, we shall treat them paternally, with an appropriate penalty, educating them 
and teaching them to live prudently.?** 


C.96 also mentions the importance of adorning the “inner man” rather than the ‘outer man’, 
which could be another jab at the eremites, who would not be associating with women if 
their ‘inner man’ matched the appearance of their ‘outer man’. Put simply, clerics could 
not grow their hair as laymen, laymen could not grow their hair as clerics, and long hair 
was frowned upon for all males. 

Extant icons seem to confirm the potency of appearance in Byzantium and 
especially the indelible ‘image’ of long hair. Elijah and John the Baptist — perhaps the most 
famous desert-dwellers of the Old and New Testaments, respectively — were both 
universally depicted with long hair. Two icons (Figs.8-9) and two mosaics at Saint 
Catherine’s Monastery (Fig.10) prove that these types were well-established by the time of 


the Quinisext.?'? 


If our deductions here and in Ch.2 have been correct, it is possible that 
C.42 denotes the beginning of a fissure between monastic and imperial perspectives 
concerning spiritual maturity and authority. Even if this disagreement never reached a 


climax, it is easy to see how varying opinions of appearance and authority may have 





27 Acts, C.21 (96-97): si u&v éxovoloc npóc ELOTPOOTV Op@vtEs àOgrobot Ti åuaptiav, ov 


Tc tfjg xápitog éxrertókao1, Kai TadTHS tÉAeov GAAOTPioDS éavTOdS KAMIGTHSI, TH TOD kAnpucod 
keipécdocav oxmuati: si è un TodtTo avd0alpétMS aipfoovtal, kabárep oi Aoikoi THV kóunv 
ETITPEPÉTOOOAV, WC TNV EV TO kóopo àvaotpogr|v Tis OvVpaviov Cartic rpotiunoavtec. Cf. C.33; Trullo 
Revisited, 110-111. 

218 Acts, C.96 (177-78): Tobg odv tac v tfj kepadí tpiyac mpdc Aunv TOV Ópóvtov év 
Enwoiaig éumAoKts evBstifovrac Kai Otackeválovrac, Kai déAsap ampotiWévtac évteððev Taic 
Qüotnpíktoig woyaic, éni apospópo natpis ÜOspanebopnev, roawWayoyodvteg avdtovs, Kai 
coppóvos piobv EKSISGOKOVTEG... 

212 See icons B.11 and B.17 in Weitzmann, The Icons, 32-35, 42-43; cf. depiction of John and 
Elijah in the Sinai apse mosaic in G. H. Forsyth and K. Weitzmann, “Introduction to the Mosaics and 
Monumental Paintings”, in K. Weitzmann (ed.), The Monastery of Saint Catherine at Mount Sinai: The 
Church and Fortress of Justinian. (Ann Arbor, 1973), pls. CVI and CXLII. 
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influenced the ways in which laypeople and clergy viewed existing images of figures such 


as Elijah and John the Baptist. 


Justinian II (685—695, 705—711) 


Sometimes referred to in sources as 6 “Pivótuntoc (the cut-nosed) due to his 
mutilation in 695, Justinian II is certainly a fascinating figure. Despite Constance Head's 
effort to paint him in a “more balanced light”, he remains a man remembered for his 
violence.” He was born in 668 and quite possibly witnessed battles during the Arab siege 
of Constantinople (674-78) ‘from the sea walls of the city’ as a young boy.””' The Muslim 
forces would remain a serious threat throughout both of Justinian's reigns, and with the 
added troubles in the Balkans from the Bulgars and Slavs, Justinian found himself ruling 
the empire in a time of chaos seldom seen before. 

In this context, it is no surprise that the Quinisext goes to such lengths to cast 
Justinian in the role of a strong, virtuous leader at such 'a vital moment of moral 
reformation'.?? One section of the tpoc@mvytikdc Aóyoc capitalises on Justinian's strong 
personality by comparing him to the Old Testament character, Phinehas: 


In the fervour of your desire for God you have surpassed the zealot Phinehas and 
have transfixed sin with the power of your piety and understanding, and you have 
chosen to lead your flock (noipviov) away from iniquity and corruption. 


This is quite a brilliant employment of Scripture because it takes advantage of Justinian's 
aggressive personally while simultaneously highlighting his role as an agent of purification. 
The assembled bishops went even farther, however, by casting Justinian as a shepherd and 
thus linking him to Christ, the true Shepherd: 


But, unlike the other four ecumenical councils, these two drew up no sacred canons 
through which the people might desist from their less noble and lowly conduct, and 
might be brought to a better and loftier life; and thence it follows that the holy 
nation, the royal priesthood, on whose behalf Christ died, is torn asunder and led 
astray through the many passions resulting from indiscipline, and is detached little 
by little and cut off from the divine fold, having slipped away from the 





d Head, Justinian IT, x. 


^" LOG 21. 

Md Humphreys, Law, Power, and Imperial Ideology, 48. 

225 Acts, Logos (50-51): óc T@ Oep tod arpoc 0£óv nó00v 1óv Eniotnv oneppaXov Dweéc Kai 
ii|v Quaptiav EKKEVTINOUS TO KPATEL Tic eVOEPElaC TE xai OVVEGEMS, xai TO moiuviov TÁC KaKias te kai 
pops ovvečelécða mpogirov. Cf. Num. 25:7,11. 
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achievements of virtue through ignorance and neglect; in the words of the Apostle: 
They have spurned the Son of God, profaned the blood of the covenant by which 
they were sanctified, and outraged the Spirit of grace. It was your great desire, 
therefore, after the example of Christ, the good Shepherd, searching for the sheep 
(npópatov) lost in the mountains, to bring together this holy nation, as a special 
people, and to return it to the fold and convince it to keep the divine 
commandments and statutes, through which we desist from dead deeds and are 
given life.” 


Humphreys keenly observes that this detailed metaphor is the ‘the first extant application 
of Christ the Shepherd imagery to any Roman or post-Roman ruler in legal literature”.2 
Considering the fact that C.82 was also a novel deliberation, it is logical that its pastoral 
imagery may have been related to Justinian’s role as shepherd. In the Bible, pastoral 
imagery is characteristically paradoxical. Jesus is not only the great Shepherd, but also the 


sinless Lamb.”° 


As a perfect sacrificial lamb, he provides vicarious purification by 
embodying the inherent frailty of humanity, which is commonly compared with weak and 
helpless sheep.””’ Grafting Justinian into the paradigm may have encouraged the bishops to 
simplify the theology so that Christ was clearly linked with Justinian as a shepherd and 
could not be confused as one of the sheep whom Justinian must lead. Consequently, 
Christ’s paradoxical role involving both purification (as the ‘Lamb of God who takes away 
the sins of the world) and redemption (as the Shepherd who rescues lost sheep) was 
reduced to one of strictly redemption. 


This can be supported by another striking innovation of Justinian’s reign. 


Sometime in the early 690s, Justinian issued the first ever gold solidi to feature Christ’s 





24 Acts, Logos (51-53): ovdauad>o iegpobg Kavovac évéypayav, kadárep ai ommal úyiol 


técoapes Kai oikovpEvikai obvodo1, ôt OV üxootücovtat oi Aaoi tfjg yelpovos Kai TamEtvoTépac 
Suyoyñc, Emi de TOV KpEittova Kai dynlótepov uetadovrar Díov: ¿vred0év te TO Ovos TO ğyıov, TO 
PBaciheiov iepátevua, úrep od Xpiotoc ànéðavev, ONO row č ataciac ma0Gv Siacmdpevov kai 
DROOVPOLEVOV, kai KATH pukpóv TIS Velas uávopas ånoppayèv Kai katundev Kai tÅ Gyvoia Kai Arjür 
TOV tfjg GPETIG katopd0ouátov ánrolo0ñoav, Kai, AMOCTOAIKKHS elxmelv, ‘TOV viov tod 0sod 
kotamarñoav koi tò aia tic Sab knc, £v à HyiaoOn, Kowov hynodpevov, tiv tod mvevpatoc évófpice 
yapw:’ todro av, cog nepiovciov Aaóv, Emlovvayayeiv PovinBeíc, uhosi TOD TO mAavopnevov 
npóßatov mi tò ópoc EmiCntodvtos nowuiévog Xpiotob, Kai TH AVTOD zpookataoti|cot avf, Kai melo al 
puhártewv tac évtoAdc te koi tà Osia mpootdyuata, dl Ov TOV vekpõv anoyopodvtes Epywv 
Coonoiobus0a: Cf. Heb. 10:29. 

p Humphreys, Law, Power, and Imperial Ideology, 50. 

°° See especially Jn. 10. 

? For Christians as sheep see Ex. 34:31; Lk. 15. For Christ as the spotless lamb see Ex. 12:5; 1 
Pet. 1:19. 
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portrait on the obverse (Fig.11).2 


As important as the cross was for the Heraclian dynasty, 
the intimate connection between the emperor and Christ was ultimate for Justinian. This is 
indicated by the subtle shift in the inscription above Christ’s bust in Justinian’s new solidi, 
which read ‘Rex Regantium’. As James Breckenridge describes, this description located 
Christ in relationship to other kings; it asserts that Christ ‘rules through the rulers of the 
earth, rather than directly over each individual human being. Although this new 
hierarchy of authority fit well within the Neo-Platonic spiritual heritage of Christianity, 
Justinian’s novel responsibility as a shepherd shifted the dynamic and paradoxical role of 
Christ. Again, it would be problematic for Christ to continue being depicted as a lamb if 
Justinian were to be successfully cast in the role of Christ’s viceregent. 

The change in Christ’s portrait on Justinian’s coins after his return to power in 705 
continues to perplex scholars as no contemporary Byzantine author mentions it.**° 
Breckenridge suggested that the new portrait of Christ with short, curly hair (Fig.12) was 
connected to the Camuliana image, which was housed in Constantinople at the time, and 


231 
We are unable to 


therefore was intended to act as some sort of palladian device. 
comment on the second type of Christ on Justinian's coins, but can offer a hypothesis 
suggesting one factor that may have motivated the departure from first image of Christ. 
Due to the controversial nature of long hair and its association with rebellious ascetics, it is 
at least possible that Justinian wished to further clarify or delimit the appearance of 
persons of true spiritual authority. Of course, this is largely conjecture, but the fact that 
Christ himself spent forty days in the desert and was often at odds with the religious and 
political authorities of his day could have provided grounds for ascetic identification with 
the long-haired portrait of Christ. 

In conclusion, we can surmise that Justinian II and the bishops assembled at the 


Quinisext Council were invested in multiple metaphors for the propagation of their 


imperial vision and that these metaphors derivatively affected the role iconography was 





DE Breckenridge, Numismatic Iconography of Justinian II: 685-695, 705—711 (New York, 
1959). 

22 Thid., 51. 

2 Cormack, Writing in Gold, 98. 

?! Breckenridge, Numismatic Iconography of Justinian II, 100; Constance Head discusses the 
possible affinity of Justinian II to the cult of Saint Demeterius, which may support his predilection for 
relics and palladia. See Head, Justinian II, 38-40. 
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allowed to fill. Specifically, imagery of a pastoral nature played a crucial part in the 
imperial aspirations for purity and reform. But in order to make this analogy accessible, 
there could be no confusion who the weak, ignorant sheep in the empire were. Thus, the 
model of Christ as a leader is emphasised and eventually featured on the obverse of 
Justinian’s new coins. If hermits were, in fact, causing as much frustration for the clergy as 
the Acts of the Quinisext would have us believe, it is not unreasonable that at least part of 
the motivation in Justinian’s coin reform was to make clear that victory would only come 
through his God-approved leadership. It was Justinian and not the long-haired hermits who 
possessed the true spiritual resemblance to Christ, and therefore only this shepherd- 


emperor could lead the empire out of its decadence and into victorious salvation. 


Eschatology and the Lamb 

Consideration of current eschatological preoccupations during the late seventh 
century may help us unite and make sense of the themes we have discussed up until this 
point. A simple comparison of vocabulary can tell us a great deal about the eschatology 
underlying the Quinisext. Moreover, the pastoral imagery of shepherds and sheep is 
especially revealing for the way that specific vocabulary can be traced to specific books of 
the Bible. 

There are four prominent words in the Bible used for lambs or sheep: &uvdc, ápviov, 
mpoBatov, and zoíuviov. The usage of nzoípviov (flock) in the NT always refers to the 
Church, and the usage at the Quinisext neatly follows this model for the sheep led by both 
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Justinian and Christ.“ Generally speaking, rpóPatov (sheep) can refer to any four-footed 


grazing animal, but in the NT it always refers to sheep." As a type of Christ, pdBatov is 
only used once in the NT, which is excused by the fact that the passage is a quotation of 


234 
h. 


the LXX version of Isaia Again, the Quinisext follows the example of the Bible and 


only uses npóßartov in reference to Christian sheep, never Christ.” The term åuvóç (lamb) 





22 Acts, Logos (50), C.2 (65), C.12 (82), C.72 (154), C.79 (159); Lk. 12:32; Act. 20:28-29; 1 
Pet. 5:253; cf. J. Jeremias, “roíuviov” in TDNT, vol. VI, 499—502. 
233 H, Preisker and S. Schulz, *xpófaxov' in TDNT, vol. VI, 689-92. 
234 
Act. 8:32. 
255 Acts, Logos, C.64, C.72, C.102. 
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only occurs four times in the NT.?6 


The occurrence in Acts 8:32, like that of mpdBatov, 
can be excluded from consideration because it is simply quoting the OT. This leaves one 
occurrence in 1 Peter 1:19, and two occurrences in John 1:29-36 — the passage quoted in 
C.82. Markedly, the usage of åuvóg in both John and 1 Peter refers to Christ as a sacrifice, 
but in contrast to rpóPatov they emphasise the purity and perfection of a young lamb 
against an adult sheep. However, we have already observed how the Quinisext bypasses 
this metaphor of purity involved with Guvdc in favour of Christ's substitutionary death on 
the cross. 


Most revealing of all, however, is the term dpviov (little lamb). It occurs four times 


in the LXX, but thirty times in the NT." 


Twenty-nine of these occurrences are found in 
Revelation, a concentration that cannot be ignored.”* Vitally, apviov never occurs in the 
Acts of the Quinisext, though we know it was still known in the late seventh century based 


upon its usage by Anastasius of Sinai.”” 


The absence of àpvíov from the Acts of the 
Quinisext would not merit further consideration if it were simply an alternative for àjivóc. 
But, in fact, dpviov is drenched in eschatological significance. In this regard, two passages 
in Revelation demand our attention. First, Revelation 17:14 reads: ‘They will make war on 
the Lamb, and the Lamb will conquer (vtxrjog) them, for he is Lord of lords and King of 
kings, and those with him are called and chosen and faithful.’ This verse clearly describes 
Christ the Lamb as a victorious figure. Again, although not as explicit, Revelation 12:11 
reads, “But they have conquered (£víkroav) him by the blood of the Lamb and by the word 
of their testimony’. 

Because Revelation depicts the final eschatological victory of God and his people 
over Satan and the forces of evil, the image of the conquering Lamb of God is one of the 
most powerful images of victory in all of Scripture. Therefore, it is somewhat surprising 
that this imagery does not feature in the Quinisext, concerned as it was with eschatology. 


Several sixth and seventh century churches in the West do, in fact, capitalise on the 


imagery of the conquering Lamb. Centred above the apse mosaic at Saint Catherine’s 





236 J. Jeremias, “Guvóc' in TDNT, vol. I, 338-40. 

zu y Jeremias, ‘apviov’ in TDNT, vol. I, 340-41. 

n Ibid., 341; cf. A. M. Moore, Signs of Salvation: The Theme of Creation in John's Gospel, 
(Cambridge, 2013), 119. 

2% Hodegos, XVIII27. 
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Monastery is a lamb being presented with “two cross-inscribed globes’ (Fig.10).4 The 
sixth-century Euphrasian Basilica in Poreč also features a very similar lamb mosaic at the 
top of its central apse (Fig.13). The Basilica of Saints Cosmas and Damian in Rome once 
again features a lamb mosaic above the apse, but also an image of the Lamb of God 
standing among the twelve apostles (Figs.14—15). We can be confident that both of these 
images are inspired by Revelation because the image above the apse depicts the Lamb 
sitting on a throne before a scroll with seven seals and the image in the apse shows the 
Lamb standing upon a spring of water.”* Perhaps most vivid of all is an image of the 
Lamb of God in the Basilica San Vitale in Ravenna. This image is featured in the centre of 
the lofty vault and circumscribed by a wreath of victory (Fig.16). This provides a striking 
counterpoint to C.73 and the Heraclian coinage that portray the cross as the ‘symbol of 
victory’. 

The sure solution to the absence of the victorious Lamb in Justinian’s propaganda 
is found in contemporary eschatological literature, the best example of which is the 
Apocalypse of Pseudo Methodius.” Impeccably, 692 marked 70 years (or ten ‘weeks of 


years”) since Muhammad's hijra to Yathrib in 622.7% 


Because the Apocalypse consistently 
identifies Muslims as the descendants of Ishmael who will reign for seventy years, scholars 
have located its composition very near to 692, meaning that it provides a highly reliable 
view of attitudes current during the Quinisext.“ Benjamin Garstad has emphasised the 
complete dearth of references to Revelation in the Apocalypse.” In fact, although 
Revelation was read by some, it was not accepted as canonical in Byzantium until the 
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fourteenth century.” This absence is explained by Revelation’s negative view of the 


Roman Empire, which was inconsistent with the Pseudo-Methodian narrative of a 





240 
241 
242 


Caner, Late-Antique Sinai, 27. 
For the lamb on the throne see Rev. 5; for the lamb and springs of water see Rev. 7:17. 
Pseudo-Methodius, Apocalypse of Pseudo-Methodius. An Alexandrian World Chronicle., B. 
Garstad (trans.) (Cambridge, MA, 2012); S. Brock, ‘Syriac Views of Emergent Islam’, in G. H. A. 
Juynboll (ed.), Studies on the First Century of Islamic Society, Papers on Islamic History, vol. 5 
(Carbondale, 1982), 9-21; G. J. Reinink, ‘Ps.-Methodius: A Concept of History in Response to the Rise 
of Islam’, in A. Cameron and L. Conrad (eds), Byzantine and Early Islamic Near East I: Problems in 
the Literary Source Material, Studies in Late Antiquity and Early Islam (Princeton, 1992), 149-87. 

nie © Humphreys, Law, Power, and Imperial Ideology, 54. 

24 Garstad (ed.), Apocalypse, vii. 

2% Tbid., xi. 

246 See “Apocalypse” in A. Kazhdan et al., (eds), Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium (Oxford, 
1991). 
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victorious Roman emperor.”*” Consequently, it is no surprise that imagery of the victorious 
Lamb is absent from the Apocalypse. Instead, we find a forceful emphasis on the cross, 
which at one point is adorned with a wreath and taken up into heaven.”* Corresponding to 
the Apocalypse, the Acts of the Quinisext essentially ignores Revelation. The only possible 
reference are the four words, ‘everything is made new’, which can be plucked from 
Revelation without connotation of the book’s eschatological themes and could possibly 
even refer to something else entirely since there is no citation provided in the original 
Mss.” 

Without the foundational structure of Revelation as a viable source of imperial 
imagery, the Quinisext could not take advantage of the Lamb imagery that was common 


and even prized in the West. 


With the image of the victorious Lamb removed from the 
focus of Constantinople, there was only one way to understand lamb imagery: as a weak 
and defenceless sacrificial animal. Consequently, Justinian made sure to disconnect this 
problematic metaphor from Christ and make clear that the immoral people of Byzantium 
were to identify themselves — and not Christ — as sheep. Therefore, we suggest that in C.82, 


Justinian and the bishops may have been just as eager to impose order on confusing 


iconography as they were to endorse the theology of Christ’s Incarnation. 





24T See ‘king of the Romans’ in Pseudo-Methodius, Apocalypse, §13 (63). 


2 Pseudo-Methodius, Apocalypse, 814 (65). 
2 Acts, Logos (47). 
250 Cf. n. 206 above. 
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Chapter 4 


Popular Perceptions of Iconography 


In this final chapter we hope to construct a general model for the ways in which 
laypeople may have perceived iconography. Any attempt to determine attitudes of the 
common man is, of course, notoriously difficult because surviving literary sources usually 


stem from the social elite and clergy.”* 


With this in view, the O&A or "Epotarokpícelcs 
(c.700) of Anastasius is inestimable for our period because it preserves a large collection of 
questions from laypeople as well as the responses of a monk who was deeply invested in 
their spiritual vitality. Despite the decline of literary activity in the seventh century, the 
genre of épw@tamoKpioetc was exceedingly popular. Problematically, the genre of 
épotarokpiceig was often viewed as a collaborative collection that could be freely added 
to and amended, much like how the Tales and other works were treated.” Munitiz has 
done a great deal to advance our knowledge of the complicated MS tradition of O&A, but 


much is still unknown.?? 


The original work was probably composed either by Anastasius 
himself or his disciples as a way to preserve the correspondence he had shared with 
laypeople throughout his career. Q&A quickly gained popularity, but because it lacked 
structure and citations, later editors soon redacted it according to topics and added many 
citations that Anastasius had excluded. The first redaction was the Collection of 23 
Questions and was followed by the Collection of 88 Questions.” Although the uncertainty 
of the MS tradition is important, our usage of the text need not be as critical because most 
of the contested material is still clearly Anastasian and can frequently be found in his other 
works.” 

The audience for O&A is clearly comprised of laypeople, and one passage indicates 


256 


that some of Anastasius’ responses were read out loud in churches.^" Munitiz has 


suggested that Anastasius may have been communicating with groups of particularly 





ei Brown, ‘Holy Man’, 81. 
22 Munitiz (ed.), Questions and Answers, 18-25. 
? See ‘Introduction’ in M. Richard and J. Munitiz (eds), Quaestiones et Responsiones, XVII- 
LXII. 
?*! Munitiz (ed.), Questions and Answers, 20ff. 
? As an example, see the story about icons that is also found in Tales I, $18. 


26 O&A, Q.81.1 (196). 
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zealous Christians, such as the Didóxovo1 in nearby Alexandria who were active during 
Anastasius’ life." However, based upon the variety of questions in Q&A — involving 
concerns of both wealth and poverty — and the fact that at least some questions were read 
in front of entire congregations, it seems best to infer that the questions came from church 
communities that included a range of social classes. 

The characteristic creativity of Anastasius — which we observed in his novel usage 
of icons as polemical weapons — is also present throughout O&A, but his tone and purposes 
are obviously tailored to suit his audience. Marinides has carefully demonstrated how an 
overarching goal of Anastasius was to disseminate monastic spirituality for the benefit of 


"23 The quintessential example is Q.24, where Anastasius is asked: ‘What is it to 


‘lay piety’. 
pray without ceasing (I Thess. 5:17)? For it is not possible for a person who is preoccupied 
with house and children, and living in the world, to pray without ceasing.” In his 
response, Anastasius tactfully explains that prayer does not have to be audible, nor is it the 
prerogative of monks, because ‘It is possible to pray in one’s heart both in bed, and out on 
the road, at table, in the marketplace, and in any other place.’”°° 

Anastasius’ solidarity with and concern for the laity in Q&A is unmistakable, and 
one can sense his measured sensitivity against discouraging his audience due to faulty 
beliefs they may hold.??' Frequently, this sensitivity leads Anastasius to profess that 
answers to questions vary from person to person.”” It is this surprising attitude of tolerance 
that is most important to our discussion of iconography. 

Q&A explicitly discusses icons twice, both in the context of Tales II. The first story, 


featured in Appendix 18, is reproduced in Tales I], $18 and will be discussed further 





257 See “púórovor in G. W. H. Lampe, (ed.), A Patristic Greek Lexicon (Oxford, 1969), 82; cf. 
Munitiz (ed.), Questions and Answers, 12. 

58 Marinides, “Lay Piety in Byzantium’, 336-53. 

= Q&A, Q.24 (105): Ti ¿ori 16 dra leímos mpooebyeoOal; OD yàp ó0vatóv Ávtporov okov 
Kai TEKVOV ETILEAODLLEVOV, kai EV KOOL® ðtáyovta, AdiaAEinTMS TpOcEdYEGOaL. 

f O&A, Q.24 (105): Où návtæc ts SIA yAdoons TpocEVIAC toðto O AnóotoAoc ElpnKe, ka0ó 
now xai ó Xpiotóc, 6tt Ov mac ó Aéyov uor Kópie, Kopie, cioedeboetai elg tv Paoiheiav tv obpavov, 
AX’ 6 mov tò OcAnua. tod zéuyavtóg ue. “Quote 6 ÓmvexOc và kada épyaCópevoc, eite sic edzoliac, 
cite Kai Ahac kata Geóv SiaKoviac, odroc ddladeintwc mpocebyetal Kai yàp Kai £v KAivy Kai v 6860 
Kai £v tpanéčn kai £v ayopa Kai Ev navti tón Ovvatoal TH kapdía TpocEdyEoVaL. 

% For examples see O&A, Q.19.1,9 (89, 92); Q.21.8 (98); Q.22.10 (102); Q.26.1 (107); 
Q.28.26 (124); Q.39 (145); Q.66.1 (179); Q.67.2 (181); Q.73 (189-90); Q.81.1 (196). 

22 See especially Q.12 (74) on variations in judgment, Q.23 (103-05) on different Paradises, 
Q.33 (135-36) on sin and repentance, Q.41 (147-48) on frequency of communion, Q.48 (160-61) on 
the three ways to be saved, Q.73 (189-90) on judging others and Q.89 (215) on death. 
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below.” The second mention involves those who ‘hold in contempt’ (xatappovnticOc) 
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images.” This bears strong resemblance to another story in Tales II, where a group of 


Arabs vandalise a church and shoot an icon of Saint Theodore with an arrow, which causes 


it to bleed.”™ 


Anastasius’ attitude towards icons in Tales II is obviously tempered by his 
desire to encourage suffering laypeople in simple, memorable, and vivid ways. But in 
OKA his goal is more didactic, and therefore he is careful to avoid giving superficial 
solutions that ultimately lack substance. We will show how Anastasius’ flexible 
appropriation of icons to unique contexts demonstrates that he held a ‘low’ view of icons, 
and that because of his extensive work among common churches, this view was also 
beginning to take root among laypeople. 

As an auxiliary source, we will utilise the anonymous Miracles of Saint Artemius 
(c.668). This work is valuable because it narrates the basic culture of incubation that O&A 
occasionally refers to. Thus, although Miracles slightly predates our period, we can be 


confident that very similar practices and beliefs to those it espouses were still in circulation 


at the end of the seventh century. 


Christian Incubation and the Afterlife 

Incubation, the practice of sleeping in a shrine in order to receive divine aid, was 
extremely popular in Antiquity, famously in association with the cult of Asclepius.*% As 
with other elements of Antiquity, the practice of incubation was eventually absorbed by 
Christianity and fused with the thriving cult of saints. The Miracles of Therapon, an 
anonymous collection of eighteen miracles that Marie-France Auzépy has dated to c.695— 
711, is just one example showing that incubatory activity was still a popular practice in 
Constantinople at the turn of the seventh century.?” Although the stories recorded in the 
Miracles of Saint Artemius are mostly from before 668, the work as a whole was compiled 


very soon after the Quinisext, and therefore provides an ideal counterpart for considering 





265 Munitiz (ed.), Questions and Answers, 71. 


26% O&A, App.24 (235). 

265 Tales II, $2. Binggeli, 219-20. 

266 E, J. Edelstein and L. Edelstein, Asclepius: Collection and Interpretation of the Testimonies 
(Baltimore, 1998). 

267 M. F. Auzépy, “La carrière d’André de Crète’, BZ 88 (1995): 1-12. For a useful survey of 
other Byzantine miracles see S. Efthymiadis, 'Greek Byzantine Collections of Miracles: A 
Chronological and Bibliographical Survey”, Symbolae Osloenses 74 (1999): 195—211. 
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268 The Miracles of Saint Artemius feature 


the attitudes popular during Anastasius” life. 
forty-five separate accounts, most of which take place in or near the Church of the 
Forerunner in Constantinople where the relics of Artemius rested. Although many have 
questioned the coherence of the text, Alexander Kazhdan and Lee Sherry argue that the 
work actually displays great continuity because the stories are generally arranged in order 
from simple to more complex.?” Crucial for our interests is the fact that Miracles 
especially includes the lowest rung of society. A good indicator, as John Nesbitt notes, 1s 
the attestation in M.30 that although the church at one time had ten guards, they all died 
and the church was too poor to hire any replacements.” ”? 

Similar to the Church of Saint Demetrius discussed in Ch.1, the Church of the 
Forerunner seems to have been incessantly filled with cultic activity. Although it was too 
poor to maintain lavish mosaics and frescoes like those in Thessaloniki, the Church of the 
Forerunner fostered a dynamic atmosphere that appealed to the senses and induced visions 


of the physically present saint, Artemius.””' 


Patients often stayed for long periods in this 
dynamic space, where ‘the air was redolent with odours’ from the compulsory votive 
lamps and the sounds of “groans, sighs, and muffled entreaties’ perpetually echoed around 


272 Brubaker concedes the mention in the text of icons of Artemius, John, 


the stone walls. 
and Christ, but apparently overlooked the crucial role of a separate icon featuring Christ 
flanked by angels in M.34.’” Likewise, Brubaker conveniently discounted the mention of 
icons in M.31 and M.34 as interpolations, but such a complaint is irrelevant for this 
dissertation because even the interpolations she posits fall well within the chronological 
scope of our study. Therefore, it is clear that icons were an integral component in the 


x A " s 274 
environment of Artemius' shrine and the visions received there. 





268 V. S. Crisafulli and J. W. Nesbitt, (eds), The Miracles of St. Artemios: A Collection of 
Miracle Stories by an Anonymous Author of Seventh Century Byzantium (Leiden, 1997); J. Haldon, 
‘Supplementary Essay’, in V. S. Crisafulli and J. W. Nesbitt (eds), The Miracles of St. Artemios: A 
Collection of Miracle Stories by an Anonymous Author of Seventh Century Byzantium (Leiden, 1997), 
34. 

26% A. Kazhdan and L. F. Sherry, “Anonymous Miracles of St. Artemios”, in A. Kazhdan and I. 
Hutter (eds), AETOS: Studies in Honour of Cyril Mango (Stuttgart-Leipzig, 1998), 200—209. 

?? Crisafulli and Nesbitt, The Miracles of St. Artemios, 18. 

2 Haldon, ‘Supplementary Essay’, 52. 

22 Crisafulli and Nesbitt, The Miracles of St. Artemios, 26. 

a Miracles, Ms.17, 18, 31, 32, 34, 43. Cf. Brubaker, “Icons Before Iconoclasm?”, 1233—34. 

?" Dal Santo, ‘Visionary Body”. 
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In line with this cultic activity and the spiritual crisis of the late seventh century, 
the laity of Byzantium was increasingly concerned with questions of death and personal 


salvation.?”* 


We have already considered in a previous chapter how death was an operative 
theme in the function of icons in monastic settings, but another crucial factor in the role of 
icons is the question of the post mortem activity of the persons depicted. This was 


particularly evident within incubatory cults.?”% 


If we are to assess diligently Brubaker’s 
claim that icons became ‘transparent’ at the end of the seventh century, the activity of the 
saints post mortem is vital. Simply put, if the actions of supplicants can be described as 
looking through a ‘window’, where and at whom did they believe they were looking? 

Precisely for the reason of defending the cult of saints, Eustratius (T after 602) 
famously wrote an apology defending their activity in the afterlife entitled, On the State of 
Souls after Death" Although we cannot discuss this work here, it is clear that similar 
questions were still in circulation at the end of the seventh century. Anastasius specifically 
interacts with this quandary in Q&A, and additional passages in the Hodegos can also be 
used to reveal Anastasius’ views of the afterlife.” Consequently, we will concentrate our 
focus on Anastasius. 

The passage that most obviously alludes to the cult of saints and practice of 
incubation is found in Anastasius’ answer to a question concerning the nature of the human 
soul. He first asserts that the souls of those ‘who die in their sins’ are unable to perform 
any significant action on their own.” However, possibly drawing on the work of 
Eustratius, Anastasius affirms that the ‘souls that have acquired the Holy Spirit’ are able to 
intercede for others after death.%% These ideas were probably not surprising to his readers, 
but in the next part of his response, Anastasius expounds how exactly the mechanics of 
such intercession functioned: 


One should realize that all the visions that take place in church buildings or at the 
tombs of the saints are brought about through the holy angels at God’s command; 





25 O&A, Qs.7-14 (60-76). 

26 Dal Santo, ‘Visionary Body”. 

?" N. Constas, ‘An Apology for the Cult of Saints in Late Antiquity: Eustratius Presbyter of 
Constantinople, On the State of Souls after Death (CPG 7522), Journal of Early Christian Studies 10 
(2002): 267—85; Haldon, ‘Supplementary Essay’. 

28 See Hodegos, X111.6.29-62, below. 

29 O&A, Q.19.6 (91). 

220 O&A, Q.19.7 (91). 
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for before the resurrection of bodies has taken place, and while the bones and 
fleshy parts of the saints are scattered, how is 1t possible for them to be recognised 
as fully formed men, often seen armoured and on horseback? And if you intend to 
disagree with me, then you tell me, please, how Paul, or Peter, or any other Apostle 
or martyr, each being a single person, came to be seen at the same moment very 
often in different places. Not even an angel can find itself at the same moment in 
different places or in different countries; the only one who can do that is God, the 
uncircumscribed.”*! 


Munitiz has rightly observed that this same theory is also found in Tales II, where 
Anastasius surmises that angels “appeared in the form of the holy fathers’.*** Despite the 
fact that this explanation significantly undermines the validity of the saints' cults, it is 
important to observe that Anastasius does not overtly condemn the general value of cultic 
activity in the above passage. We will return to this open-mindedness shortly. 

Popular fixation with the topic of the afterlife is reflected in similar questions 
concerning Paradise. In Q.20, Anastasius confirms the general assumption that the souls of 
the righteous populate Paradise along with Christ, while all other souls inhabit Hades.”* 
But many were curious about the precise nature of Paradise, with some convinced it was 
located near “the land of the Indians”.*%* Thus, in Q.23 the following query is posed: ‘What 
sort of Paradise should we consider to exist at present? Is it perceptible by the senses or 
only by the mind? Is it corruptible or incorruptible?'7* Anastasius’ reply is characteristic 


of his accommodating mentality: 


We find many different opinions of the exegetes on this subject: some said that it is 
completely corruptible, and some that it is completely incorruptible, while still 
others that it has a sort of midway position, neither completely corruptible like the 
gardens and fruits among us, that perish and become worm-eaten and foul-smelling, 
nor on the other hand is it now utterly immaterial and spiritual, after the model of 
future incorruptibility and immortality, but “Similar”, as one exegete says, “to what 





281 e $ ; MEE EN PC, dU 
Q&A, Q.19.8 (91-92): Eidéval uévtot npoor]keu STL nco ai óntacio ai yivónevol EV voi 


vaoic Y copoig THV Gyiwv ov dyyéAcov àyícov ExITEAODVTAL KAT’ emupornv Osod, exei mc Ovvatóv, 
uüzo tfjg ÓVACTÓCEOS TOV oopótov yeyevnuévno, GAA’ ETL TOV OotÓV kai TOV CAPKOV TOV dyíov 
SlEOKOPTIGLEVOV, sideo0ar vootovug dn OAOKANPOUG Gávópac, TOAAAKIC ep” inmovG xao. topévoug 
Ontavopévovc; Ei 68 àvrUéyew vouilerc, ciné uot ob, MH eic vrápyov IIotAoc, y Hérpoc, Ñ GAAoc 
àmóotoAoc, Y UGPTUG, KAT’ adi tr|v (pav zoAAÓKtc £v MOAAOIC TONOIG ónvávevau OUTE yàp Ayyedoc 
Súvatal Ev ðapópois TOMOIG EV AUTH TH pon, i| £v Slapópors yopa EvdpiokEecOal, si un póvoc ó 
åànepiypantos Ggóc. 

22 See n. ‘c’ in Munitiz (ed.), Questions and Answers, 91. dvvépElc vwég DAT|pyov Ayyeduxa, 
EV oy nua óg0zicot vOv GyiMv TATÉPOV. 

$5 On being ‘with Christ’ in Paradise see O&A, App.18.3 (67-68). 

2% O&A, Q.81.8 (198). 

25 OLA, Q.23 (103). 
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was the state of human beings, midway between corruption and incorruptibility, 
such was, and still is Paradise.” 


Anastasius admits that the ‘midway position” finds support in several ways, such as Paul's 
rapture experience and the destination of the thief on the cross, but then continues by 
mentioning yet another position: 


However one should be aware that some have also proposed the following theory: 
just as Scripture is accustomed to speak of two Jerusalems, an earthly and a 
heavenly, and of two worlds, a seen and an intellectually grasped, so of two 
Paradises, one spiritual, that benefits the thief and Saint Paul, where they say are 
also the souls of the just, and another Paradise perceptible to the sense, from which 
the perceptible waters of the Nile and the Euphrates come forth upon the earth, and 
where the snake, the plants, and Eve and Adam were." 


It is difficult to determine where exactly Anastasius stood personally on the subject of 
Paradise, but we can be confident, based upon his answer to Q.19, that he believed the 
saints themselves were incorporeal and imperceptible to humans." However, a different 
case can be made for the body of Christ. Vitally, Christ was distinct from the souls of the 
saints because his body was the firstfruit of the general resurrection." The perception of 
Christ's bodily existence in Paradise was apparently taken for granted by most Christians, 
and forces Anastasius to convince his opponents that Christ did not have a body between 
his death and resurrection: 


Let us also descend to Hades and see there how Christ despoils the prison. Let us 
ask Adam, let us ask the bodies (sóuata) and mouths of the resurrected saints to 
tell us how they saw Christ in Hades. In what body, what nature, and what 
countenance did he arrive and descend into the underworld? How did he walk on 
the tracks of the abyss? To which nature did the gates of death open in fear? Upon 
encountering which form were the gate keepers of Hades horrified? Could they 





26 O&A, Q.23.1 (103—104): IloAAàg repi tovto S6Eac t&v ¿Enyntóv edpickopev. Oi uev yàp 
nüvtn paptòv eivai Epnoav, oi 68 návtr] 4pdaptov, Etepor SE u£onv tive THEW Éyovta, ute OAOTEADS 
qOaprtóv katà tods nap’ piv Kr|toug TE Kai Kkapzobg toda oOstpouévoug kai OKwANKIOVTAS Kai 
dvo@dodvtac, LTE HEV TAAW kata TI uA oucav àgO0apoíav Kai à0avaoíav &0AXÓv TE kai TVEVUATIKOV 
sic nav viv tuyyóvovta, GA Olóc pnorv oxijpyev ó áviporoc uécoc q0opàgc Kai ápOapolas yevóuevoc, 
TOLODTOS Hy Kai En dotiv 6 napáótiog. 

RI Q&A, Q.23.3 (104): Eióévai ðè npoonkst Ótutép tiVeC KaKEivo eimeiv SievonOnoav, STL 
onep 500 TepovcoAnu oide Ayer y Tpaoí, nríysiov koi òvpáviov, kai 500 xóopovc, Ópómevov Kai 
vooÚuevov, oUTO Kai ó00 zapaógícouc, EVA TVEVHATUKOV TOV KATH TOV Anotr|v Kai TOV Gyiov Iladiov, 
Ev0a paciv civar kai Tac TOV Oiaiov puxác, Kai ETEPOV zapáósiwov aicOnTOV, S0EV TADTA tà AidOnTa 
kai Neú0a xai Evepatiowe téoata éðnropevovta Eni yis, EvOa Kai ó Ópic, Kai TA MUTA, Kai ù Eva, kai ó 
Addu evbyyapev: 

28 Discussed above. 

29 1 Cor, 15:20. 
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have seen the divine nature bare? Begone! “No man hath seen God at any time.” 
Then, what? Could it have been the flesh of Christ that they beheld? Not at all. For 
that was lying full of God, dead and motionless in the tomb... We saw him in the 
tomb, and he had no soul, nor the spirit of man. And we saw him in Hades, and he 
had neither body (sua) nor blood, nor bones, nor thickness, nor a material form, 
but the intellectual soul alone, full of God, separated from the body.” 


The fact that Christ was distinct from everyone else in Paradise is incredibly illuminating 
for our consideration of iconography. Indeed, in Brubaker’s terms, he was the only person 
who could potentially be viewed through the ‘transparent’ window of his holy portrait. It 
follows that Anastasius’ correspondents did not believe they were praying to saints who 
were actually wearing armour or riding horses in Paradise, for even if the saints were 
visually perceptible (which they were not), it was common knowledge that the souls of 


animals were entirely absent from Paradise. ^?! 


Finally, we may deduce that nobody 
actually believed that icons of the Virgin and Child depicted a current reality in Paradise, 
for it was universally known from Scripture, the Creed, and the Fathers that the adult body 
of Christ had ascended and was ‘seated at the right hand of God the Father Almighty' ^? 
Therefore, portraits such as the B.3 icon (Fig.3) must have served to emphasise Mary's 
role as Ozotókoc, thereby inspiring an exercise of memory and a focus of contemplation 
not so different from that practiced in the monastic realm. 

Although Anastasius is careful to not condemn explicitly the cult of saints in Q.19 


(above), he seems to have been strongly suspicious of miraculous dreams and visions. 


Specifically, Anastasius’ logical and “scientific” mind reveals a measured scepticism 





i Hodegos, X1II.6.29—62. KaxéAOopev kai £v TO GSN xai ióouev ¿kei Xpiotóv, THs OKVAEÚEL 


TO ógopuotr|piov. 'Epotrioopev Tov Ada, EÉPOTNOOMEV TÁ COUNATA Kai TH OTOMATA TOV AVAOTÁVTOV 
ayiov, ónoc sinoc piv, THs £opákaotv Ev TO GSN Xplotov, noi couat, noig qoos, noig popo 
1A0£ Kai KathAOev év toic KatayOovioic, rc év iyveow áfdocov TEplendtyos, noig púcel Avoiynoav 
Qópo úl: Savatov, roíav idgav idóvtec oi mLAMpOI tod ádov ¿ppicav; Apa tiv Oeiav púcoiv 
¿opáxaotv yvuvýńv; Anaye. Ogóv yàp ovdsic EMpake morote. AAG Ti; "Apa tiv CÓPka TOD SECTÓTOV 
¿deócavto; Ovdauadc. Avtn yap ÉvOzog Ev TH THOM vekpà xai GKivyntoc éxetto... Ev 6$ TH TÓQO 
giSouev adtov, Kai odk siye woyrV, ovte "vrpótov avedua. Ev 8¿ 7 GS etóouev adtov, Kai odk eiye 
cópa, ovre alua, odte doth, odtE ráxoc, OTE DALKOV Eid0c, GAAG LOVNV ywuxnv voepàv EvBzov CÓMATOG 
xkexopiguévnv. Cf. Kartsonis, Anastasis, 60-61. 

2! O&A, Q.21.6 (97); Hodegos 11.5.55—65. 

22 For Scriptural mentions of Christ at the right hand of God see Lk. 22:69, Act. 8:55, Col. 
3:1-2; cf. Munitiz (ed.), Questions and Answers, 95; cf. Ladder, 827.47 (1109C); for the importance 
and artistic depiction of the Resurrection see A. Kartsonis, Anastasis, 69-81; for contemporary 
importance of the Creed see Acts, C.78 (159). 
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regarding miracles and visions. Climacus had called those who believed in visions of 
martyrs ‘fools’ because most often such visions were actually demons in disguise, but 
Anastasius took a more measured approach.”* Accordingly, when asked about the 
provenance of dreams and why they ‘often turn out true’ Anastasius gave the following 
reply: 


Solomon has said, dreams excite fools, and that is why we urge no one to believe or 
accept them lest demons take the opportunity from there to deceive and lead us 
astray, as has happened to some. However dreams are often due to the actions and 
preoccupations we have during the day. Again they are brought on by the demons, 
or are made up of the fantasies caused by one’s digestion, or may come from God — 
for quite often the holy angels guide us or frighten us with dreams [emphasis 
added]. 


Thus, while he includes the monastic idea that dreams come from demons, Anastasius also 
judiciously observes that dreams are often a reflection of daily thoughts and activities. At 
other points, he exhibits similar sensible attitudes, such as when he insists that many signs 
and wonders are not what they seem, but may be tests from God.?””* Another informative 
example is found when he warns that although certain ‘soothsayers and ventriloquists’ can 
predict floods when there is heavy rainfall, they are ‘completely ignorant’ if you ask them 


227 This rationalistic attitude 


to provide precise measurements of the rise in floodwaters. 
may help to explain how Anastasius could tolerate fantastic miracles in the Tales (such as 
the bleeding icon of Theodore) for the purpose of general encouragement, while giving 
more restrained advice for the practical and daily needs of laypeople in O&A. 

In closing this section, we can deduce from the writings of Anastasius that there 
were varied views concerning the activities of the saints and their appearance after death. 


Although Anastasius was willing to countenance such a range views, he was nonetheless 


eager to gently guide his readers towards better understanding. Therefore, he adeptly draws 





22 For the scientific mind of Anastasius, see Munitiz (ed.), Questions and Answers, 17. 


4 Ladder, 83.29 (672A-B); cf. $23.19 (968C-D). 

a Q&A, Q.72 (188-89): Eïpntu uèv TÓ XoAopóvtu ÓTL évózvia AVATTEPODOLV dppovac, Kai 
610 TODTO TaApayyeiMóneda un moteve, un SE kavaó£ygo0o1 auTá, iva un úderav éviebOsev oi ðaiuoves 
LaPóvtec, TAUVÍOOVTEC ÁTOATÍOOOL uðs, Órep tic Úrrémewav. 'Opog cuppaítvouci tà £vónvia 
rolMáxic EK TOV rpáceov 7 Ayicuóv Hud, Ov v quépa Éyouev. Fívovros 88 koi and Soyuóvov, 
yivovtal kai ámo otouáyov pavtacíal yivovtat Kai amd Oeod: AOAAAKIC yàp oi Gy GyygAoi Sv 
£vunviov óónyobo y ExqoBodow Nudes. Cf. Sirach 34[31]:1. 

226 O&A, Q.62 (174-75). 

227 O&A, Q.79.3 (194). 
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upon common knowledge (e.g. the decomposition of human bodies) and shared opinions 
(e.g. souls of animals were not eternal) in order to provide his audience with a argument 
appropriate to their situation. If we extend this attitude to images, therefore, we would 
suppose that while some holy portraits were probably being viewed as transparent conduits 
to the divine, there is ample evidence for other perspectives to have co-existed. With these 
inferences in mind, we will now consider how Anastasius encouraged more ‘rationalistic’ 


views of icons on the part of spiritually mature Christians. 


Lay Piety 

This section revolves around the concept of divine indwelling and the consequent 
spiritual responsibilities of the person being indwelt. Munitiz has helpfully used terms such 
as ‘pastoral’ to describe the tone of O&A, while Haldon has emphasised how its ambiguity 
is indicative of ‘the pluralism of practice within neo-Chalcedonian Christianity’, but 
neither has ventured to locate a core theological ethos of the work.^" Here we will argue 
that the concept of divine indwelling acts as both the ideological and theological 
foundation of Q&A, and thereby allows Anastasius to bridge a gap by disseminating 
monastic spirituality for the benefit of the laity. As a result, Anastasius’ theology indirectly 
encouraged his lay audience to adopt a ‘low’ perspective of icons resembling that of the 
monastic world. 

In Q&A, the pervasive concept of divine indwelling is designated by several 
different verbs and involves various agents. The most explicit vocabulary includes évorké@ 


299 


and its cognates, katoucodv and oikéo (with a preposition). This indwelling can be 


performed by any member of the Trinity, and sometimes even by all three cooperatively.” 


In addition to explicit vocabulary of ‘indwelling’, a Christian can also ‘receive’ or ‘possess’ 





298 
299 


Munitiz, Questions and Answers, 14; Haldon, “The Works of Anastasius’, 131. 
Cf. Hodegos, 1.1.4-5, where Anastasius asserts, ‘It is necessary to have a holy life and the 
spirit of God dwelling within’ (tı dei rponyovuévos Biov ceuvov Kai TO nveðua Tod DEod Evotkov 
Éyew:). For Anastasius’ own experience of divine indwelling see Hexaemeron, XII.v.6, ‘Do not cease, 
Church of God, pure dove of the Holy Spirit, your inhabitation and stirring in my heart and giving birth 
to many fledglings through me” (My navon, f| tod ayiov Ivevuatos onos nepiotepà ExkANoia O&00, 
EV TH uñ Kapdia voixoðoa Kai éurepimatodoa Kai moods veocoods Òr ¿uod yevv@oa.); cf. 
Marinides, 347. Cf. Rom. 8:11; 1 Cor. 3:16; 2 Cor. 6:16; Eph. 2:22; Col. 3:16; 2 Tim. 1:14. 
30 See excerpt from Q.6 below for mention of the entire Trinity indwelling. 
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a divine agent.?” It is valuable to observe how such language varies from the privilege of 
Justinian IL, who at the Quinisext was described as being ‘filled’ by the spirit of God due to 


302 The focus is on Justinian’s 


his education from the personified motherly figure, Wisdom. 
moral prudence and character rather than the actual indwelling of the divine. 

The answers to the first two questions of O&A set a precedent for the rest of the 
work. In the first question, Anastasius is asked, ‘What is the sign of the true and perfect 
Christian?”, to which he proffers a paraphrase of John 14:21—23: “The one who loves me 
will keep my commandments, and I shall love such persons and show them myself, and we 
shall come, I and my father, and we shall make our dwelling in them (kai ovv nap’ aùt® 
rowjoouev).”*% Anastasius proceeds to explain that if Christ does not dwell (oikrjon) in the 


304 


“house” of one's soul, that person is not a Christian. In Q.2, Anastasius cleverly avers 


that just as a pregnant woman can discern the baby inside her so also can the Christian 
discern whether or not “Christ has taken up his abode inside (évoucyoe1)’ them.*% 

The most explicit representation of Anastasius’ theology, however, is found shortly 
later in Q.6. Here, he again uses John 14:23 to buttress his fixation on divine indwelling. 
The passage recalls the story of a Sinai monk who expressed his shock regarding an ascetic 
who lived apart from the spiritual services of a church. The ascetic eloquently replied: 


‘Sir, all the services and liturgies and feasts and communions and sacrifices take 
place for this purpose, that one may be purified from sins, and that God may dwell 
(oikñon) in that person, in accordance with what Christ said, We, I and my father, 
shall come and make our dwelling by him (Jn. 14:23), and I shall inhabit 
(Evotkrjoo) and stroll among them (2 Cor 6:16). So when someone becomes the 
vivified, God-made temple of God, and the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit 
inhabit (oik) and stroll within that person, the soul, the God-bearer, loses all 
desire for constructed churches, or for visible sacrifices, or for material services, 
and human feasts... The person judged worthy to possess these things, as one 
divinized through the indwelling (€voikyjoet) of God within him- or herself, this 





301 For the use of the term ‘receive’ (AaBav) see O&A, Q.82 (199). 

30 Acts, Logos (50). 

TIL 

Q&A, Q.1.2 (51): OdKodv 910 TOUTOV pavrávopev, STL OIG LEV tis níoteoG Kai TOV Epyov 
TOV KAA@V OiKOSOUEITAL ó oikos TIS vuyf|c ÚxO TOD vodc NLdV: £àv 88 un AON Kai OiKHoN ó Xpiotóc 6 
oikoósonótng £v nutv, sVdNAOV cg ook Ápecev AUTO TO DO UV yevónevov AUTO oikoðóunua. Cf. 
similar description in Hodegos, 11.6.20-21. 

303 O&A, Q.2.1 (52-53): "Qonep odv é¿xetvn od detras map’ étépov yv@vai todto, GAA’ atr] && 
éavtiic oidev év avti Ex te Tio AVacTOAc TOV aiuátov, Ex te TOV Evdov tod Bpéoovc craptnuátov, 
óti covéAopev, ovtTO kai y yuyr] où eita Tap’ Etepov paeiv, vika ¿vorkñoel ó Xpiotóg £v at OLA 
IIvebpatos ayiov. 
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person can truly adore them within the self, or rather can adore the self that is 
within oneself, and hold in veneration the self as seeing one”s flesh existing as the 
tent of God (Rev. 21:3), the house the altar and sanctuary of God. Such a person 
holds in veneration (o£fu neither heaven, nor the angels, nor any visible sacrifice, 
nor anything else that is in the world, as being superior to the personal temple of 
the body, in which that person sees indwelling (katouotv) the fullness of the 
Trinity’ [emphasis added]. ^ 


Undoubtedly, this response was largely driven by the displacement of Christians and the 
consequent inaccessibility of churches, which put them in a situation similar to the ascetic 
in the story. But this passage neatly illustrates and connects three important points. First, it 
makes clear how divine indwelling supersedes ritualistic religion by taking priority as the 
ultimate *purpose' of Christianity. Second, it demonstrates Anastasius' appropriation of a 
specific monastic spirituality to bridge the gap to laypeople; especially those affected by 
social upheaval. Finally, the loss of desire for and veneration of peripheral religious 
apparatuses has profound and obvious implications for the role of iconography: if a 
Christian has the Deity dwelling inside them, there is simply no need to treat icons as 
anything more than helpful religious paraphernalia. 

As one might anticipate, this model of spiritual anthropology paves the path for 
tremendous individual license in the Christian faith, which Anastasius seems to endorse in 
Q.97: 


So the Christian should possess a spiritual “ephoud” (&oo06), i.e. the Holy Spirit 
which illumines the person and displays what is advantageous. Those who have this 
tell us that when they ask God about a particular subject, if their request is truly to 
God's liking, the grace of the Holy Spirit overshadows them at once. 





iis Q&A, Q.6.3—5 (58-59): IIücat ai ovváće xai AEttovpyiat kai goptal Kai kowovíal Ovoiot 


O &vOpone, Sid todto yivovtat, ónoc xa0apic0fi 6 ávOpcnoc TOV àpaptiv adrod, Kai oikrjon 6 Osdc 
£v AUTO, KATH TO ÚTO TOD Xpiotob eipnuévov, 6tt Elevoóuedo. éyo kai ó Iavp xai uovrjv nap’ AUTO 
nomooueyv, Kai Evoixnow év abtoic kal éuxepinatnow. Enàv odv 6 üvOponog vada Éuvvyoc Kai 
0gónAaotogc yévntal TOD Geo, xai ò IIatr]p kai ó Yidc xai tò Ivedua tò yov oik Kai Eumepiatt £v 
AUTO, APioTATAL Y WoT] y Deopópos àzó zavtóc róDOV EKKANOIOV KTLOTOV, xai OVOLHV OPATav, Kai 
OvvacEe@v DAIKOV, Kai EOPTOV AVOpaTivov... änep ó AELMOEic kioacdal, oc debeis TH Evorkñoel TOD 
cod tÅ £v abt, atc év avt, koi éavtòv oéPer 6p@v adtod Thy oápka oxmvi]v Ogod Kai oikov Kai 
Ovowocthpiov kai åyiacua Oeod onápyovcav. O de TOLODTOG OTE OVPavóv, OTE &yyéXovc, OTE Ovotav 
ópouévnyv, 005’ GAAO tt TOV ¿v KOGU® o£peu Úxep TOV (ouv tod GHpLATOS vaóv, v à óp TO TANPOLA 
ts Tpiádos kaxotkobv. 

ad Q&A, Q.97.3 (223): Ai 10010 Opelhel ó Xptotiavóg Eye ÉQOVÓ TVEVLATICÓV, TOVTEOTL TO 
Tvedua tò Gyiov EAAGUTOV adTOV kai Seicvdov tà ovupépovta: SINYODVTAL yàp Hiv oi TODTO ÉXOVTEC, 
Oc víka TOV Ogóv nzepi TPaypatoc EpwatThowow, àv üpa Kal edápeotóv EOTL TO EpOtn ua, evdénc 
ENLOKLACEL AVTOIS 1] xápic TOD ayiov Ivevuatoc. Cf. Ladder, $28.41 (1136D). 
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However, in the very same section he is also careful to guard against abuse of this license, 
which could easily degenerate into the renegade spirituality of those hermits condemned at 
the Quinisext. Thus, Anastasius wisely instructs, “Someone who makes prayers in isolation, 
and gains what is asked for, often falls into arrogance, but if several persons are making 


the same prayer, all remain in a state of humility.’*°* 


With this advice, Anastasius expertly 
fuses the independence of divine indwelling with the need for communal integration and 
expression. 

Throughout his various works, Anastasius is deeply concerned about the genuine 
spiritual maturation of Christians. Indicative of this concern is a passage in one of 
Anastasius’ sermons where he expresses his frustration about some people merely ‘saluting 
the crosses and icons’, and stresses that church attendance should involve forgiveness of 
sins through repentance.” This concern was more than likely augmented by the increasing 
reality of Christians lacking access to priests, churches, and the sacraments. Perhaps this 
dire situation inspired Anastasius to infuse monastic elements throughout his instructions. 
Regardless, Anastasius’ decades of teaching essentially validated a spiritual environment 
in which icons, visions, and miracles of saints were all subjugated to the priority of the 
individual Christian’s galvanised inner piety. 

Most crucially, Anastasius underscores in an exceedingly perspicacious passage 
that in the end only the mature Christian can hope to procure benefit from visions and 
icons anyway. The first part of the passage warning against dreams has already been 
quoted above, but here it basically restricts usage of religious paraphernalia exclusively to 
those Christians with an indwelling holiness: 


Again, as the soul is rational and gifted with intellect, it often foresees and 
forewarns a person of certain things, especially that soul that possesses the Holy 
Spirit. As God says, I pour out my spirit upon all flesh (that is faithful), and your 
sons and daughters shall prophesy, and your young men shall see visions, and your 
old men shall dream with dreams. So any dreams you see that lead you to 





is Q&A, Q.97.1 (223): 6 yap xaxapóvac aitóv Kai Aapávov TO aítnua TOAAAKIC sis tÜpov 


EUTÍTTEL, TAELÓVOV OE EVXOMÉVOV TÓVTEC £v TOMELVÓTN TL MÉVOVOLV. 

3 Homilia, (832C-833A): od yap TO sicépyeodor £v TH TOD Osod ExkANoia, Kai Tac Dela 
HOPQWOEIC TOV Ayiov gikóvov, kai TODS TILiovG OTALPODS GomaCEeoBal, TODTO ApEoTOV: ODdE TH VONTL 
EkTADVAL TOC yeipac, TODTO KATAPOIG, GAAG TO ÁTTOPVYETV Kai ATOTADVAL TOV PÚTOV TOV GLAPTHUATOV, 
Kai EFopoaAoynoet, Kai SAKPVOL, xai YOX TETATEWOLEVY ATOCLNYXEW TOV GUAPTHUGTOV THs TELPOC, kai 
ovroc rpocépxecDal toic AYpavtTOIs UVOTEPÍOLS. 
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compunction, and improvement, and conversion, and fear of God, these and only 
these you should cherish.**” 


This passage makes explicit an implicit theme present throughout the Miracles of Artemius, 
namely that only sincere and obedient Christians can expect to receive a vision during 
incubation.*'' Such a philosophy can shed precious light on a final iconographic episode 
contained in both Q&A and Tales II. The story recounts two men who enter a church in 
order to pray in front of an icon of Christ. One of the men perceives the icon of Christ 
repeatedly averting its gaze from him. This causes the man to fall to his face and, “with 
many tears”, cry out: “Do not turn your face away from me, Lord, but look upon on me and 


take pity, for I know I am a sinner.”*?? 


This exchange starkly contradicts the congenial 
mood of that oft-cited soldier who conversed with the icon of Saint George, and may 
reveal the crux of Anastasius’ personal opinion of icons: If they were to be used, they 
should help catalyse ‘compunction’ or some other strong spiritual emotion that leads to 
genuine repentance and the growth of the individual Christian. They had no automatic 


power or quality in or of themselves. 


Conclusion 

Of the three social perspectives considered in this dissertation (the monastic, the 
imperial, the popular), the Miracles of Artemius suggests that the popular perspective was 
that most likely to be associated with a “high” view of icons. However, the laity was not 
uniform in its perceptions towards icons, as even a simple survey of corollary subjects, 
such as the afterlife, reveals. The lower social classes of Constantinople — vividly 
represented in the Miracles of Artemius — apparently placed greater expectations on icons 
than the people with whom Anastasius interacted, many of whom had been forced to adapt 


their faith to new situations under Muslim rule. The advice of Anastasius empowered 





ay Q&A, Q.72.2-3 (189): IIoAAókig Ó£ Kai Y yoy Oc AoyUKT, Kai voepà TPOYIVaOKEL Kai 


TpOdEikvvol TO AVOPOTO TIVÁ iiA 7| TO Iveðua tò Gytov Exovoa: Noi yàp ó OEdc, óti Exyeo Axo 
tod Ivevyuatós pov émi TACOV CÓPKA NIOTHV, xai zpogrteboovotv oi vioi Kai ai Ovyatépes DUODV, Kai oi 
veavíokoi úuðv ópácelic Oyovtal, Kai oi mpsofórepo: Üudv évonvíoig évonviacOjcovtal. “Oca ov 
£vonvia. ÓYEl TOLODVTÁ cot katávu&ww, Kai SiópVocw, Kai £motpogr|v, xai póBov OEod, tadra ova 
àyámnoov. Cf. Act. 2:17 [Joel 2:28]. 

?!! Crisafulli and Nesbitt, The Miracles of St. Artemios, 26; Haldon, “Supplementary Essay”, 49. 

32 Tales IL, $18. Tote pintet éavtòv nì mpócomov ó ratpixioc, Kai £v Oáxpvor moois 
énekadeito TOV Kópiov NuUOv Inooðv Xpiotov Aéyov: Mn anootpéwys, SÉCTOTA, TO TPÓCOTÓV oov AT’ 
¿uod, GAA’ ExiPAEwov En’ gue Kai EAENOOV pe. “OTL HEV auaprodócs sim EmioTa aL. 
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Christians ostracised from their churches and permitted a “low” view of icons, visions, and 
miracles akin to that of the monastic world with the main goal of fostering spiritual growth. 
The understanding that Christians had the divine dwelling within them and that they were 
expected to act in ways appropriate to such indwelling greatly reduced both the need to 
access the divine through a holy portrait or the expectation of receiving any miracles from 
them. Ultimately, Anastasius relegates the role of icons to a secondary level and allows 


individual Christians to decide how they will incorporate them in their daily lives. 
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Conclusion 


Although our discussion has been far from exhaustive, we have offered 
considerable evidence to deconstruct the dominant linear model of Iconoclasm. In these 
closing pages we will attempt to integrate our findings into a new, though incomplete, 
paradigm for perceptions of Byzantine iconography during the period of c.680—720. Based 
upon this new paradigm, we will offer a few brief remarks concerning aspects not directly 
considered in this dissertation. 

Because the last three chapters have involved careful focus on distinct aspects of 
iconography, it is necessary to emphasise how each is fundamentally related to the other 
and also to the Byzantine Empire as a whole. Perhaps the single most unifying element 
across Byzantium and the Eastern Christian World in our period is the threatening presence 
of invading foreigners. Ch.4 drew heavily on this phenomenon in order to highlight the 
shift in popular spiritual dynamics around Sinai. But the reality is that the majority of the 
empire had experienced at least some level of adversity caused by invaders. A clear 
example is the aforementioned siege of Constantinople (674-678). In order to reach the 
capital, the Muslims had travelled by both land and sea, leaving a trail of destruction across 
the interior and southern coast of Asia Minor, respectively. Moreover, the Muslim activity 
was not the only cause of social upheaval, for the Slavs and Bulgars were also 
intermittently sacking and occupying the Balkans. In order to substantiate this empire-wide 
social instability, we turn once again to the Acts of the Quinisext Council. Considering the 
strategic location of Constantinople, the “barbarian incursions’ alluded to in the Quinisext 
probably referred to both the Muslims as well as the Slavs and Bulgars.*!? Most 
noteworthy are C.18 and C.37, for they address precisely the issues of inaccessibility that 
we discussed in Ch.4. We read in C.18: 


In the case of clerics who have fled abroad allegedly on account of barbarian 
incursion... we command that they should return once again to their own Churches 





313 See Acts, C.8 (79-80), C.18 (93-95), C.37 (115-116), C.39 (117-118). 
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and should not abandon (katoAumévew) these same for a long time without 


excuse 3 5 


The use of the word ‘abandon’ is particularly reminiscent of Anastasius’ interlocutors in 
Q&A, who specifically inquired how they could confess their sins in the absence of any 
cleric.*!° C.37 is also illustrative of the extent of social disruption throughout the empire. It 
is entitled, ‘Concerning bishops who live outside their own provinces on account of 
barbarian depredation’, and concludes by insisting, ‘Even if strict observance is 
circumscribed by the necessity of the times (tio àváykns Koa1pod), the boundaries of 
oeconomy shall not be restricted [emphasis added]’.*'® Following from this recognition of 
the uncertain ‘times’, we can conclude that social fragmentation was strongly felt by all. 
Likewise, the presence of ascetics in cities caused by these military advances was surely 
not confined to the environs of Constantinople and Sinai. In fact, this circumstance had 
been witnessed already in the early seventh century when monastic communities from 
across the Judean deserts were forced to flee from the invading Persians to Jerusalem or 
other cities even farther abroad, including Constantinople." 

Another unifying element throughout Byzantium and the Christian East in our 
period is the role of monasticism. Although the themes of intercession, miracles, and 
especially death were successively explicated by Climacus and Ansatasius, the core 
concepts had been linked with monasticism ever since the example originally set by 
Antony. Moreover, the incredible popularity of the Ladder throughout the empire indicates 
that Climacus’ elaboration of the monastic vocation — although originally intended for the 
specific monastery of Rhaithou in Sinai — intimately resonated with the intrinsic values of 


asceticism shared by all monks.*'* Based upon the wide monastic circulation of the Ladder, 


we can infer with reasonable certainty that the characteristics of Sinai monasticism 





314 Acts, C.18 (93-94): Tooc rpopúsel Papapiktis émópouña Y GAXoG TOC EK TEPIOTÓGEOS 


LETAVEOTAS yevouévovc KANpIKOdG... AdOIC év tac CiKEiats &kAnoíac npootácoouev émavépyeoOat Kai 
un Emi TOAD TAVTAS ATPOPACÍOTOS KATAAMUTÓVELW. 

35 O&A, Q.53 (168). 

316 Acts, C.37 (115-16): Hepi tov ¿ë énmpelac PapPapirics ¿0 tæv oixcíov énapyıðv 
SLIAYÓVTOV ÉTIOKÓTOV... OD yáp, ÚTO TOD ts àüváykng Kalpod tñc GAxpiPelas reptypapelonc, ó cfjc 
oikovouiac ópog zepiopioÜrjogtou. 

"nra Booth, Crisis of Empire: Doctrine and Dissent at the End of Late Antiquity (Berkeley, 
2013), 94-115. 

M Waring, ‘Byzantine Book Culture”, 282-87. 
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highlighted in Ch.2 had been adopted by many other monastic communities by the end of 
the seventh century.” 

Furthermore, although we have concentrated our attention on Anastasius’ response 
to social disruption, the response from other monastic leaders across the empire was likely 
to have been very similar. For although it is clear that Anastasius was innovative in his use 
of icons as polemical weapons, his spiritual anthropology was built upon basic theological 
principles common to the entire monastic world. In Ch.2, we underscored the connection 
between Climacus and Anastasius in order to highlight the role of uvjun tod Bavátov in 
monastic perceptions of iconography. But Anastasius’ advice to laypeople drew much 
more generally upon the Ladder’s overarching motif of individual progression in holiness. 
Again, because this idea was central to all monasticism one should hardly find it surprising 
if other monks throughout the empire had also realised that their own spiritual practices 
were the ideal recourse for Christians struggling with dislocation. 

We must not fail to mention the additional possibility that O&A may have directly 
affected lay piety in regions well beyond Sinai between its compilation in c.700 and the 
beginnings of Iconoclasm around 730. Despite the fastidious work of Marcel Richard and 
Munitiz in delineating the families in the MSS tradition of O&A, specifics of its circulation 
in our period are still mostly unknown.*”’ On the surface, it seems unlikely that Q&A could 
have had much impact during the short span between 700 and 730. However, because its 
content is sourced from Anastasius’ entire career, we must recognise that many of his 
responses were originally received years or even decades before they were assembled into 
a single work. This extended time frame increases the possible influence of Anastasius’ 
teaching upon the laity before Iconoclasm. Moreover, the hundreds of surviving MSS and 
our growing knowledge of how literacy operated in Byzantium should prevent us from 
assuming that O&A had only a small or local impact.** 

Having shown the connections between the various issues addressed in the chapters 
of this dissertation and how those issues relate to the empire at large, we may now return to 


the linear models of Ch.1 and substantiate our critique with more tangible examples. Based 





319 
320 


See n. 116 above. 
See ‘Introduction’ in M. Richard and J. Munitiz (eds), Quaestiones et Responsiones, XVII- 
LXII. 


?! Waring, *Byzantine Book Culture”. 
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upon our findings, Kitzinger?s model should be decisively abandoned because the period 
of 680—720 offers no reliable indication that a foreboding ‘eruption’ against icons was in 
sight. Without discounting the possibility that Iconoclasm has at least some roots in our 
period, it is simply no longer sufficient to insist that any unchecked growth of the cult of 
icons unilaterally ‘caused’ Iconoclasm. With regard to Brubaker’s model, we similarly 
suggest that it be abandoned for one more faithful to the diversity represented in 
iconography before Iconoclasm. Judging from the material evidence alone, it is apparent 
that evAoyia and ex voto images played a major role in the shaping of perceptions towards 
iconography in Byzantium at this time. When we add the numerous references to icons in 
Anastasius’ corpus to the equation, such as those of the Crucifixion and Entombment, it is 
clear that ‘holy portraits’ only represented one specific type of iconography in the greater 
discussions that were taking place in the late seventh century. Brubaker’s terminology of 
‘transparent windows’ relies far too heavily on later theological definitions and does not 
take seriously contemporary views of the afterlife or the role of the Holy Spirit. Although 
the reach of Anastasius’ teaching is difficult to measure accurately, we can also assume 
that a certain portion of Christians around Sinai would have had little need to approach 
‘holy portraits’ due to their robust understanding of divine indwelling, a perspective rooted 
in an ascetic theology that was common to the Christian East as a whole. Accordingly, in 
contrast to the models of both Kitzinger and Brubaker, we suggest it is possible that a 
significant fraction of Byzantium may have actually been moving away from the 
perspectives of iconography that are often described as increasing in intensity and 
frequency, and that much of that tendency may have been driven by authors of a monastic 
background. For instance, the monastic profession virtually prohibited an exalted view of 
icons as it would either interfere with a monk’s own duty of intercession or provide him 
with a dishonest ‘shortcut’ in his spiritual journey, thus cheating him of a chance to ‘obtain 
a crown”. Additionally, the Q&A of Anastasius strongly supports the likelihood that 
Christians exposed to and pressured by Islam were seriously and honestly re-considering 


the fundamental value of the Christian faith. In the process, their prodding questions seem 





32 Ladder, 84.27 (692D-693A): obtoc kai EavTOV, Kai TOV EPYATHV Ó WOYOV nposotnkoc, UN 


Plérntel TpocevOv AUTO OTEPÁVOUC, ócouc Kai yIVOOKEL AVTOV DTOLEVELV, KATA TÚCAV Opav: eite ðr 
ÚPpeov, cite Ol Atv, Ol ECovdEVOoEMGS, St EUTALYHOV: 
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to have recovered core tenets of Christianity and rendered the importance of icons 
subservient to the more essential requirements of salvation. 

Now that we have been exposed to Anastasius as both an uncompromising 
theologian (as in Hodegos) and an accommodating pastor figure (as in Q&A) we may draw 
some additional conclusions about his own personal views concerning icons. His 
scrupulous survey of heresies and orthodoxy in Hodegos leads us to assume that he would 
have certainly discussed icons if he had known of any way they were interfering with or 
obstructing orthodox Christianity. Likewise, had he considered icons to be as useful a tool 
for other aspects of Christianity as they were for polemics, he likely would have 
specifically endorsed them in O&A in the same way he did in Hodegos. Ultimately, 
Anastasius apparently valued icons primarily for their ability to evoke spiritual emotions. 
He personally found this most useful in his polemics against the Monophysites, but it 
would not be surprising if he condoned the way icons could inspire uviun tod Bavátov 
within monastic settings. For lack of a better term, we have argued that Anastasius held a 
‘low’ view of icons, meaning that he viewed other features of Christianity as far more 
important, but was tolerant of those who found them useful for activities other than 
theological debates. 

While the traditional historiography of Iconoclasm has cast monasticism as the 
champion of icon veneration, our findings in this dissertation necessitate a re-consideration. 
One of the favourite texts used to support the classic view is, of course, the Spiritual 
Meadow of John Moschus, to which we briefly referred in Ch.2. If read with the 
presupposition that monks had a ‘high’ view of icons, some stories can certainly reinforce 
this sense. However, if one examines the text through the lens of a monastic world 
focussed on death, it becomes apparent that icons were not necessarily endorsed by monks 
in the way that scholars such as Kitzinger once thought. One of the more famous stories 
from the Sprititual Meadow corroborates this point. In §81, we read of an icon that was 
lowered into a dry well. Subsequently, the icon was able to miraculously retrieve water. It 
is noteworthy that the female protagonist of the story is simply described as ‘Christ loving’ 
and therefore does not represent the iconographic views of the monastic world. Such an 
episode recounting a miraculous icon could have simply been included without explicit 


endorsement, similar to the way that Anastasius included miraculous stories in the Tales 
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that he probably did not personally endorse. Two other stories in the Spiritual Meadow 
describe solitary monks who both kept an icon of the Virgin and Child in their cave.” 
Notwithstanding the fact that one of these icons performed a “miracle” of keeping candles 
lit, we would point out that nothing in these stories precludes the possibility that these 
icons were primarily used for personal contemplative exercises akin to the practice of 
uvńun tod Bavátov so popular in Sinai. 

Although we have several reservations about introducing new generalisations for 
fear that they may become clichés, we cautiously suggest that the term ‘mirror’ may be a 
more appropriate description of how icons probably functioned in at least the monastic 
milieu of Byzantium. By this we primarily mean that the monk was always focused upon 
his own ascetic journey and what he had to achieve personally in order to climb the 
spiritual ladder towards God. Therefore, icons would not have made sense as a tool to 
bypass the constraints of daily life, but instead reminded the monk precisely that he was 
already in the process of ‘accessing’ the divine. 

Concerning Justinian II and the authorities of the Church, it appears that they were 
mostly concerned with casting a strong and clear vision for the future of the empire. Thus, 
contrary to what most have said regarding C.82 of the Quinisext, there is no indication that 
they were trying to stem the tide of a cult that was threatening to undermine their authority. 
Rather, their decisions relating to iconography were entirely organisational. As far as we 
can tell, the Western Church did value images of the apocalyptic Lamb of God, but these 
were always incorporated into broader apocalyptic scenes and thus posed no threat as 
specific foci of veneration. 

As attentive readers may have already observed, the major element of Byzantine 
society excluded from consideration in this dissertation is the military. This omission has 
been necessitated by the profound lack of relevant literary sources for our period. 
Nonetheless, if any group in Byzantium had cause for strong opinions of icons, it was the 
military. The use of ayeipomointa such as the Camuliana image in battles had become 


standard practice by the late sixth century, and the use of other icons — especially those 





?5 Meadow, 845 (180). 
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depicting the Virgin — were often credited with victories during the reign of Heraclius.” 
By the late seventh century, the armies of Byzantium could hardly claim a record of 
universal victories against their new Muslim opponents, even though the ‘God-guarded’ 
imperial city herself had managed to evade capture. In fact, around the turn of the seventh 
century, it seems as though Byzantines were finally beginning to accept the idea that the 
Muslim presence would be a permanent ailment. Thus, it is easy to see how the armies of 
Byzantium could have been frustrated at the inability of icons to bring them ultimate 
victory. The fact that the initial attempt to convene the pro-icon Seventh Ecumenical 
Council in 786 was disrupted by iconoclast soldiers may give indication of an inherent 


iconoclastic attitude among the military.*” 


Regardless, the unique way in which many 
soldiers’ lives were often literally staked upon the efficacy of icons practically guarantees 
that those soldiers would have possessed opinions of iconography distinct from all three 
groups we have considered heretofore. 

Another group that some readers may have felt was missing from this dissertation 
is the Muslims. Obviously, any proper discussion of the effect of Islam upon Byzantine 
Iconography would require thorough examination, which we do not have room to engage 
in here. However, we offer one comment that may have bearing upon this dissertation. The 
coins minted under Abd al-Malik are fascinating for several reasons, most obvious of 
which may be the images of a standing figure bearing a sword (Fig.17). This figure has 
attracted a great deal of attention because of the possibility that it depicts Muhammad 
himself, which is intimated by the accompanying inscription ‘Muhammad is the prophet of 
God’. Despite the heretical implications, the combination of image and inscription 


convinces Clive Foss that the coin does, in fact, depict Muhammad.*”° 


For our purposes, 
however, the intended identity of the standing figure is not crucial, because the image 
clearly shows a man with long, flowing hair. This particular ‘standing caliph’ coin type 


was minted sometime between 692 and 697, thus making it highly unlikely that it had any 





374 George of Pisidia, Expeditio Persica, I (lines 139-53) and Herakleias, II (lines 12-18). A. 
Pertusi, Giorgio Di Pisidia, Poemi I, vol. VU, Studia Patristica et Byzantina (Ettal, 1959), 91, 252; 
Grabar, L'Iconoclasme Byzantin, 35; A. Cameron, ‘Images of Authority: Elites and Icons in Late Sixth- 
Century Byzantium’, Past € Present 84 (1979): 18-24. 

95 G. Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State (New Brunswick, 1969), 178. 

96 C, Foss, Arab-Byzantine Coins: An Introduction, with a Catalogue of the Dumbarton Oaks 
Collection (Cambridge, MA, 2009), 69—70; R. Hoyland, “Writing the Biography of the Prophet 
Muhammad: Problems and Solutions', History Compass 5 (2007): 593—96. 
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effect on the Quinisext. However, it remains possible that this long-haired imagery may 
have contributed to the other factors that we have suggested influenced Justinian IPs 
change in the Christ portrait on his own coins, which took place after his return to power in 
705. 

The arguments presented in this dissertation demonstrate that the understanding of 
iconography in the period before Iconoclasm is in serious need of reconsideration. If the 
trajectory of this dissertation is correct, it is likely that other regions besides 
Constantinople and Sinai would have been associated with divergent and diverse 
iconographic tendencies and perspectives. As pivotal as Iconoclasm is for the history of 
Byzantium, we hope our findings will stimulate iconographic discussion that is unhindered 
by the anachronism it often causes. If such emancipated discussion can be achieved, we 
will be in far better position to appreciate the irreducible complexities of Byzantine 


iconography as they existed before Iconoclasm. 
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Fig.2 


(Image from http://campus.belmont.edu/honors/Sinailcons/WIcons08.jpg) 
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(Image from http://campus.belmont.edu/honors/Sinailcons/7thSinaiAscension300.jpg) 
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Fig.5 
(Image from http://campus.belmont.edu/honors/Sinailcons/WIcons01 jpg) 
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Fig.6 
(Image from K. -H. Uthemamn (ed.), Viae Dux, 204) 
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Fig.7 
(Image from http://www.oberlin.edu/images/Art335/Art335b.html) 
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Fig.8 


(Image from http://campus.belmont.edu/honors/Sinailcons/7thSinaiTrip Wing.jpg) 
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Fig.9 


(Image from http://campus.belmont.edu/honors/Sinailcons/WIcons07.jpg) 
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Fig.10 


(Image from http://www.cca-roma.org/en/mosaic-transfiguration-st-catherine) 
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Fig.11 
(Image from http://www.doaks.org/museum/online-exhibitions/byzantine-emperors-on- 


coins/sixth-seventh-centuries-emperors-49 | -717/solidus-of-justinian-ii-685-695) 





Fig.12 


(Image from http://www.doaks.org/museum/online-exhibitions/byzantine-emperors-on- 


coins/sixth-seventh-centuries-emperors-49 | -717/solidus-of-justinian-ii-705-7 11) 
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Fig.14 
(Image from http://www.johnsanidopoulos.com/2015/03/christian-perfection-and-mystery- 
of 20.html) 
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Fig.15 


(Image from https://understandingrome.files.wordpress.com/2013/01/cd5.jpg) 
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Fig.16 


(Image from 


https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/9/97/Agnus Dei in cupola.jpg) 
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Fig.17 
(Image from http://jameelcentre.ashmolean.org/collection/4/837/840) 
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